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Chemical Trade in August 

THE high level of British chemical trade is maintained. 
For the month of August, exports were valued at 
{2,141,557, an increase of over £360,000 on August, 
1927; while for the eight months ended August 31, 
1928, the value was £17,041,826, an increase of nearly 
{2,000,000 on the corresponding period in the previous 
year. The value of August imports amounted to 
£1,259,476, an increase on 1927 of nearly £176,000, 
but for the eight months period the 1928 value, 
{10,247,378, is slightly below that for 1927. Imported 
merchandise exported in August was valued at 
£81,958 (an increase on the 1927 value of £19,552), 
while for the first eight months of the year the value 
was £654,829 (an increase of nearly £50,000 on the 
previous vear). There is no need to emphasise the 
highly satisfactory state of affairs revealed by these 
figures. ° 

Coming to details, the booming export trade deserves 
careful analysis. An interesting point is the remark- 
able increase in the amount of sulphuric acid exported, 
which has risen to 10,580 cwt. in August, 1928, as 
compared with 1,187 cwt. in August, 1927 (the corre- 
sponding values being £1,923 and £4,489). For the 
eight months ending with August the amount of 
sulphuric acid exported was 61,010 cwt., as compared 
with 20,623 cwt. in 1927, though the corresponding 
values, £29,271 and £20,316, tell a rather different 


story. The ammonium sulphate trade continues to 
expand its already enormous dimensions, the August 
export of 46,636 tons (£440,823) being nearly double 
that of the corresponding month in 1927, while the 
figures for the first eight months of the year (255,836 
tons as against 161,203 tons—{2,542,799 as against 
£1,698,980) are also very impressive. The remarkably 
large fraction of the total export trade which is repre- 
sented by ammonium sulphate may be seen from the 
following: for August, 1928, ammonium sulphate 
exports, £440,823, total export trade {2,141,557 (more 
than one-fifth of the whole) ; for the first eight months 
of the year, ammonium sulphate exports £2,542,799, 
total export trade {17,041,826 (more than one-seventh). 

Exports of coal tar products also continue to expand, 
being about 33 per cent. higher in value than last 
year, while sodium compounds, which in July showed 
a slight relaxation in value, have now bounded up 
again. Exports of painters’ colours and materials 
more than maintain their strong position. 

Nitrate of sodium imported during August was 
108,135 cwt., about half the quantity imported in the 
same period in 1927, but for the eight months period 
in 1928 the amount imported was 992,754 cwt., only 
slightly less than that in 1927 (1,007,005 cwt.). | Values 
have, of course, fallen heavily. An interesting point 
in imports relates to potassium compounds other than 
the nitrate, imports having risen from 99,521 cwt. in 
August, 1927, to 457,326 cwt. in August, 1928, though 
even so the total imported in the eight months period 
was less in 1928 than in 1927. The astonishing rise 
in quantity last month is certainly noteworthy. 





The Distribution of Nitrate 
HAVING made up its mind to put its affairs in order, 
the Chilean nitrate industry is carrying out its intention 
with great vigour. The Valparaiso committee, which 
worked out the centralised sales scheme, has been 
considering applications by various distributors for 
appointment as official consignees for Europe and 
Egypt. It is now stated that the total consignment 
of nitrate to these two areas will be 1,800,000 tors 
perannum. Already three consignees are said to have 
been appointed, their names, and the quantity of 
which each will dispose, being as follows: Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Distributors, Ltd., 920,000 tons ; 
Sabioncello, 250,000 tons ; and the Salitra Co., 310,000 
tons. This accounts for 82 per cent. of the total 
consignment, and the remaining 18 per cent. (320,000 
tons) will be divided among 12 other consignees (so 
far unnamed), making a total of 15. The great part 
which is to be played in this scheme by Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Distributors is obvious from the figures given 
above. As was announced in these columns last week, 
this concern has been formed by representatives of 
Aikman (London), Ltd., Baburizza and Co., the 
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Lautaro Nitrate Co., Antony Gibbs and Co., and 
Andrew Weir and Co. It is suggested in some quarters 
that amalgamations between distributors are by no 
means at an end. Other rumours suggest that, in 
addition to the remarkable events of the last few weeks 
in the nitrate industry, inquiries are on foot in Chile 
with a view to reductions in cost of production. It 
will be interesting to see the effect of all these changes, 
effected and projected, on the sale of natural sodium 
nitrate. Meanwhile, the sale of ammonium sulphate 
(as shown by this month’s export figures, published 
this week) is increasing by leaps and bounds. 





New Paths in Industry 

THE search for new methods in chemical industry is 
strikingly exemplified by a patent just taken out by 
the I.G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. (British patent No. 
294,494, ‘‘ Treating Hydrocarbons with Electric Arcs ’’). 
In order to produce unsaturated hydrocarbons such as 
acetylene, methane is treated with an electric arc. 
Many years ago, Berthelot performed the classical 
experiment (still mentioned in text-books of chemistry) 
in which he produced acetylene by passing hydrogen 
through an electric arc between two carbon electrodes. 
Very few of those who have read of this experiment 
could have thought that any work of this kind would 
find industrial application at the present day. The 
use of the electric arc for industrial chemical purposes 
is, of course, not new ; for many years the Norwegians 
have used Birkeland and Eyde’s process for the pro- 
duction of nitrogen oxides (and hence nitrogenous 
fertilisers) from the air, though latterly the cheaper 
Haber method has replaced the earlier process. It is 
a remarkable testimony to the ingenuity engendered 
by keen competition that such methods should be 
applied to the production of carbon compounds. 

The I.G. patent is not restricted to the production 
of acetylene, as indicated above, for other examples 
are given, such as the production of acetylene and 
hydrocyanic acid from the residual gases obtained in 
the synthesis of ammonia. Whether the method will 
find immediate big-scale application without a large 
amount of intensive research is doubtful, but it 
suggests new and fruitful ways for the industrial 
synthesis of the simpler carbon compounds. In the 
past few years examples of the application of purely 
scientific research results in industry have been so 
numerous as to become commonplace; yet there is 
something startling in the thought that the academic 
work which has been done on the transfer of electricity 
through gases may yet be pressed into the service of 
the industrial chemist. 





The Chemistry of Life 
In the evening discourse. which Professor F. G. 
Donnan gave to the British Association on Tuesday, 
he succeeded in raising interest in recent biochemical 
research to a very high pitch. In regard to all purely 


physical or chemical theories of the origin or nature of 
life there are always at least two schools of thought : 
those who believe that sooner or later we shall wholly 
understand these mysteries and those who believe 
that we shall never know anything at all about them ; 
while a few cautious spirits hover between the two 
views, making (so to speak) the best of both worlds. 


As Professor Donnan pointed out, there is a very 
important point of difference between the living cell 
and a mechanical machine. The living cell requires 
oxygen (among other things) to keep it working, 
while a mechanical machine may, for example, require 
petrol. When the supply of petrol fails, the mechanical 
machine merely stops. In the case of the cell, when 
the supply of oxygen fails, the cell not only ceases to 
function, but dies and begins to disintegrate, in which 
respect it differs entirely from the machine, which does 
not fall to pieces when the supply of petrol ends. 

Professor A. V. Hill, of University College, London, 
whose brilliant work in physiology has already earned 
him a Nobel Prize, has been engaged in investigating 
this point of difference between living and non-living 
matter, and, according to Professor Donnan, is on the 
verge of very important results. It is of striking im- 
portance that Professor Hill, whose quantitative work 
in various departments of physiology has already left 
an indelible mark on modern science, was not originally 
trained as a physiologist. ‘He started in life as a 
mathematical physicist, and it would not be unfair 
to claim that much of his work now is of a physico- 
chemical nature. In the last few years, the domain 
of physical chemistry has grown wider and wider, 
but Professor Hill’s work promises to add to it a terri- 
tory compared to which its present dimensions shrink 
into insignificance. 
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British Chemists and Chemical Engineers in Canada 











A GROUP OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN CHEMISTS AND ENGINEERS PHOTOGRAPHED AT PARLIAMENT BUII DINGS 
OTTAWA, CANADA, DURING THE COURSE OF THE TOUR NOW IN PROGRESS 





I:C.l. Building Nearing Completion 





THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW HEADQUARTERS OF IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, AT MILLBANK, 
LONDON, SHOWS THAT THE EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING IS NOW PRACTICALLY COMPLETE. 
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With the Chemists and Chemical Engineers Abroad—(IV) 
By Our Special Correspondent 


Below appears the fourth message from our correspondent travelling with the party representing the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Institution of Chemical Engineers, visiting Canada and the United 


States. 


Washington, August 31. 

WE arrived in this beautiful capital city late last evening 
after a particularly strenuous but interesting day, and our 
wanderings are virtually over. For the fortnight’s train 
cruise organised by the American chemical engineers 
terminates on Sunday, when we leave here for New York. 
The party are glad in one way and sorry in another. They 
are glad to get settled in a comfortable hotel for a few 
night’s rest after the rather hustling life on the train. 
They are sorry that an experience of so exceptional and 
delightful a character is so near the end. 

It has been a wonderful tour. Nothing has gone wrong. 
The understanding between the central and the local com- 
mittees has been perfect. Every centre visited has tried 
to set up a new record in the abundance and heartiness of 
its hospitality. Every place has yielded some new surprise. 
It is difficult to say who has the more enjoyed the enter- 
tainments—those who gave them with such heartiness or 
those whose pleasant task it was to receive. 





When one comes to analyse the events of the past fort- 
night it cannot be said that we have seen very much of the 
interior of American chemical works. But the visits to 
works have given the party a good general idea of the large 
scale on which American business is organised. The scale 
is large because the country is large, but those who expected 
to see everything done by machinery have been surprised 
at the large number of operations still done by men or 
girls with a dexterity that no machine could surpass. Nor 
is it possible to go through these huge works without noticing 
the energy with which the workers perform their tasks, 
some of them very hard in trying atmospheres. To some 
extent, perhaps, it is explained by the partial piece-time 
system in vogue. In most cases a standard wage is paid 
for a standard output, and any output beyond that point 
is recognised by means of a premium. 

The workers have to keep pace with the machines, or the 
process would soon become clogged. But, whatever the 
reason, the American workpeople I have seen appear to 
work with as much energy and enthusiasm as if the business 
were their own, and one is struck by the pride they usually 
take in the concern where they are employed. Another 
point that has struck many visitors is the youthfulness of 
the guides selected for taking parties round, and their 
intelligent understanding of the processes and the business 
asawhole. This, however, is the land of young men, and 
though those we have seen represent the pick, there can be 
very little doubt that the colleges and technical schools are 
turning out a very efficient type of young fellow, and the 
large opportunities American business presents supply 
the additional incentive. 

Of course, we are hearing a good deal about the Pro- 
hibition question, which is the chief subject the candidates 
are putting before the country. The big industrialists I 
have come across are all in favour of the dry programme, 
for the reason that it makes for industrial efficiency, and 
that the social inconveniences are negligible compared 
with the proved advantages. The American appears to 
think it the greatest possible compliment to a British 
visitor to provide him with a genuine whisky and soda, and 
seems genuinely surprised if he finds the visitor indifferent 
to the offer and even obstinately disinclined to evade the 
law of the country in which he is travelling. Hoover— 


Previous articles appeared on August 18, September 1 and September 8. 


incidentally very well-known to the chemical industry ot 
the United States—is getting considerable support from 
the industrial] people, who regard him as a sound man of 
business, and attach value to his experience of inter- 
national matters. Smith one frequently hears described 
as a typical “ politician’’—which means here, in a more 
intensive sense than with us, the vote-catching variety. 


What everyone seems agreed on is that the main value 
of a tour such as this is the personal contacts it results in. 
At every place at which we stop there has been a series 
of speeches, and on both sides what is principally em- 
phasised is the importance to both nations of personal 
knowledge and intercourse. From this point of view the 
tour has been particularly satisfactory and has greatly 
extended the area of personal friendships. 

It is nearly a week since we left Niagara Falls, and a very 
crowded week it has been. We all left Canada with a 
certain feeling of regret. It is difficult to define this ; but 
Canada is a Jand that appeals to the visitor. Its beautiful 
scenery, vast spaces, and wonderful air—and one can 
easily understand how young men, once they settle in it, 
refuse to leave. The United States is equally if not more 
hospitable, but the countries are somehow different, and 
with the- departure from Niagara we seem to pass into 
another atmosphere. 

Our first stop was at Akron, the great centre of the rubber 
industry. By 7 o'clock in the morning we were out of the 
train, and comfortably seated at breakfast in the Hotel 
Portage with Mr. G. Oenslager, a distinguished research 
chemist who has done much for the progress of the 
rubber industry, in the chair. The three works visited 
were those of the Goodrich, Goodyear, and Firestone 
companies, all immensely large concerns. Here, as in the 
other American works, we saw the whole process, from the 
unpacking of the raw rubber to the finished tyres. In the 
building up of a tyre one noticed a surprisingly large 
amount of handwork done at great speed. One girl I 
noticed joining up inner tubes at a pace that made it 
impossible to follow her movements. I remarked on the 
speed and got the laconic seply: ‘‘ They simply have to do 
it; they must keep pacé with the machinery.” In the 
Goodrich rubber works; one saw, in addition to tyre 
making, the various processes in their boot and shoe making 
factories. Here the operations are divided up in great 
detail, and are mechanised to a much larger extent than in 
the tyre departments. One realised how, in these large 
concerns, the individual becomes a mere cog in the machine, 
and a very minute one-in some cases. 

After the works visits it was a pleasant relief to drive 
through the pleasant surrounding country to the residence 
of Mr. F. A. Seiberling, another big figure in the rubber 
world. The house is a museum of beautiful old English 
panelling, furniture, and prints, and altogether one of the 
most wonderful places we have so far seen. The name 
of the house is Stan Hywet, which is said to be good Anglo- 
Saxon for “stone quarry.”” Mrs. Seiberling received us 
in the theatre very graciously ; she spoke with real feeling 
of her love of English homes and gardens and of her years 
of Jabour in planning her beautiful home on English 
historical models. In the wrong hands such a place might 
seem like ostentation ; but it is really used as an educa- 
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tional instrument, and it is clear that the owners find a 
real enjoyment in letting their numerous American guests 
see what the authentic English home is like. 

The evening was occupied with a delightful visit to the 
Portage country club. At the dinner in the club hall— 
these country clubs are delightful features of American 
life—we had some exceptionally good speaking from our 
hosts on the early history of this interesting district, and 
on the establishment and growth of the rubber industry. 
We left late in the evening for the train with the feeling 
that it had been one of the most delightful incidents of the 
tour. 





Tuesday, August 28, brought us to Pittsburgh. Never 
again will the members of the party allow this fine city 
to be described as a centre of smoke and dirt. It is true 
that coal and steel are still its main industries, but the city 
itself is beautiful, and the surrounding country is almost 
Swiss in its picturesqueness. Most of the party spent the 
morning in a visit to Jeannette, where we went through the 
works of the American Window Glass Company, and again 
saw the whole process from raw material to finished pro- 
duct. The ladies were more humanly engaged in visiting 
the plant of the H. J. Heinz Company and sampling the 
well-known 57 varieties. During the afternoon the members 
should have been busily engaged in inspecting the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, the experimental station of the Bureau of Mines, 
and the University, but at luncheon an_ irresponsible 
person announced that an excellent baseball match was in 
drogress, and the bulk of the members were thus—all too 
easily—lured away from their duty. 

The dinner at the University Club was a splendid gather- 
ing, at which the speaking was of a much more formal 
haracter and was, in some cases, extremely good. My 
neighbour was the British Consul at Pittsburgh, who was 
learly of opinion that what the two countries needed most 
was not the hot air of the politicians but the personal 
knowledge of each other that comes from such tours as 
this. 

Wednesday, August 29, was spent at Wilmington, the 

entre of the great Du Pont organisation. Through the 
ourtesy of the company, a very large party were taken by 
steamer to Deepwater Point, where they made a detailed 
inspection of the great dyeworks of the company. It was a 
pleasure here to meet Dr. Reese, Dr. Stine, and other 
prominent representatives of the company. <A smaller 
party visited the Bancroft finishing works, and witnessed 
the mercerising process. 

The evening visit to Longwood, the home of Mr. Pierre 
S. du Pont, will not soon be forgotten by those privileged 
to take part in it. We were received personally by our 
distinguished host and hostess, and sat down to supper, 
served by coloured waiters, in a huge conservatory, with 
birds singing overhead and trees bearing peaches and 
oranges surrounding us. Even more striking and delight- 
ful was the entertainment given in the outdoor theatre 
by a party specially brought from New York. The pro- 
gramme was wonderfully good, especially the humour and 
the dancing, and then followed one of the most wonderful 
displays of fireworks that could be imagined. To attempt 
to describe the scene would be to spoil its romance ; it was 
something to be seen and remembered. I returned with 
Mr. Norman, the technical director of the Hercules Powder 
Co., who appears to know all the beauties of this country- 
side, and took one along winding paths through woods back 
to Wilmington. 

Thursday was spent very strenuously at Edgewood 
Arsenal, the headquarters of the American Chemical War- 
fare Service. It was a disappointment to find that General 


Fries could not be present, but the officers of the staff did 
everything that was needed. The party were conveyed in 
army trucks over the large estate, were entertained to 
lunch in the quarters of the 1st Gas Regiment, and in the 
afternoon had an extremely interesting field demonstration 
with Stokes mortars and field guns. The most brilliant 
spectacle of all was the laying of a smoke screen by an 
aeroplane. We left in the afternoon for Havre de Grace, 
where a Maryland shore dinner was served at Hotel Bayon, 
on Chesapeake Bay. The day had been intensely hot, and 
during the dinner we witnessed from the verandah looking 
over the water a terrific but magnificent electrical storm, 
which, thank heaven, left the air a little cooler. Here 
speeches were delivered by Mr. Marshall, formerly of the 
United Alkali Co., and others, and a party entertained us 
with negro songs. It had been intended to have the whole 
function on the lawns, but the storm made this impossible. 
It was, however, a delightful evening and an experience 
to be remembered. 





It was late that evening when, tired with the joys of the 
day, we reached the Mayflower Hotel at Washington, and 
made off with one accord for bed. The first man I met on 
coming down on Friday morning was Dr. H. E. Howe, the 
chairman of the local committee and editor of Jndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, who was happily shepherd- 
ing the flock and despatching them on the first excursions 
about the city. Sir Alexander Gibb, who is taking a 
morning off, tells me that on Sunday he will lay a wreath 
on the grave of the Unknown Soldier. The people are 
beginning to return from the tours, and I must close now 
in order to join them at tea in the Cosmos Club Gardens. 


New York, Labour Day, September 3. 

AT last we have had a real speech worthy of the occasion— 
the first, indeed the only, speech so far of the tour. It was 
delivered this morning as the welcome of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry to the visiting 
members of the parent society, in the Rumford Hall at 
the Chemists’ Club. The speaker was Mr. L. V. Redman, 
the chairman of the Section, a flaxen-haired, soft-spoken 
American of the type which dislikes even more than we 
do the blatant loud-mannered style which has given 
American trippers an indifferent name. In its literary 
perfection, in its substance as much as in its expression, 
in the gracious terms and spirit in which the indebtedness 
of America to British science was acknowledged, in the 
siniple unaffected manner of its utterance, it will be remem- 
bered as a masterpiece. How much the visiting party 
have felt the need of some one to visualise and express 
what such an international visit means was convincingly 
shown by the outburst of applause which immediately 
followed the conclusion of the speech, and by the words 
of personal thanks which so many expressed to Mr. Redman, 
much to his embarrassment. 

Beginning with a reminder that sixteen years have 
passed since the last visit of the Society to the United 
States, Mr. Redman touched lightly on the fundamental 
changes wrought by the war, which in so many instances 
have turned orange flowers into cypress. Reviewing the 
wonderful developments of the past sixteen vears he se- 
lected as the most wonderful the fact that the world had 
put on wings, and with the aid of new fuels, and especially 
wireless, had largely succeeded in annihilating distance. 
Looking to the infinite possibilities of the future, he men- 
tioned the basic problem of food supplies, acknowledging 
warmly the work of Lawes and Gilbert and the experimental 
work at Rothamstead. The purification of water supplies, 
the production of Vitamin D to compensate for the lack 
of sunshine in some countries, the ripening of fruit by 
means of ethylene which is practised here, the provision 
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of delightful clothing, the result of the early labours of 
Cross and Bevan, and the prospective substitution of 
synthetic fabric for cotton were among the visionary 
triumphs of the future. 

Dealing with pure science, he paid a warm tribute to 
Rutherford’s work on the atom, and predicted that in 
another 25 years the process of oxidation would be 
understood as clearly as that of hydrogenation already 
was. Education and amusement were also among the 
things that science would serve, and here a notable result 
already was the art of reproducing and magnifying the 
human voice. In all this, sketched lightly and clearly, 
there was no reference to New York, no spacious claims 
on behalf of America ; like a perfect host, Mr. Redman 
spoke only of the achievements of his guests, and of 
scientific conquest and prospect in general. 


It was a good opening to our stay here, and after lunch 
" at the Club we were taken, under police escort, for a three- 
hour round trip of New York and New Jersey. The 
amazing way in which our two officers, on armoured motor- 
cycles, with automatics at their hips, opened a way for us 
through the business thoroughfares was almost more 
impressive than the sight of the city itself, or even our 
passage through the Holland Tunnel under the Hudson 
River. But sight-seeing at such a pace was certainly 
an experience. As an old New Yorker remarked, he had 
seen more of New York than we had in one afternoon, but 
he had never before seen so much of it in such a short 
period. 

The members, however, have yet to wait to see the real 
New York in action. On Sunday night it was late when 
we arrived from Washington. To-day is Labour Day, 
and New York looks something like London on a Sunday. 
Our young men comment on the absence of the hustle which 
they expected, and seem a little disappointed at the com- 
parative quietude, although a little staggered at the great 
buildings. When they go out together and try to cross the 
torrent of traffic that will be tearing along Fifth Avenue, 
their view of the restfulness of New York will undergo a 
change. 

To-day we are no longer under the command of the 
chemical engineers. The Society of Chemical Industry 
has taken control, and the American Section has filled 
what time is left for entertainment with many attractive 
features. The fortnight’s train tour ended most happily 
at Washington, and the three days spent there among 
its great memorials, State bureaux, and national institu- 
tions, with the trip to Mount Vernon and the friendly 
gatherings in the homely atmosphere of the Cosmos Club, 
will not soon be forgotten. The closing dinner at the Club 
on Saturday evening was particularly pleasant. The 
toast-master was Dr. Slosson, the author of Creative 
Chemistry, a popular work that has done much to make the 
American people sensible of their debt to chemical science 
and industry. Dr. Slosson will, however, in future be 
remembered by us all as America’s driest humorist—at 
least the driest we have yet struck—for his unexpected 
witticisms in calling on the speakers, delivered with an 
expression of deep solemnity, kept the party deliciously 
tickled throughout the evening. Then Mr. Carr paid 
tribute to the two men who have so wonderfully controlled 
the arrangements—Weidlein and Parmelee. The former 
was obviously deeply touched by Mr. Carr’s description of 
his fine personal qualities, and Mr. Parmelee was no less 
affected when Mr. Carr, in the name of the members of 
the Society on the trip, presented to him a beautiful movie- 
camera as some memento of the party’s remembrance 
of his care and kindness. Parmelee’s reply was one of 
the gems of the tour—never has he so excelled himself 
as an after-dinner story-teller. 


And among these tributes the party insisted on remem- 
bering the assiduous labours and abundant good humour 
of Dr. H. E. Howe, the chairman of the Washington 
committee, whose cheery presence did so much to make 
us all feel at home in Washington. 

On the day of our departure a very beautiful ceremon: 
took place in Arlington Cemetery, round the tomb ot 


the Unknown Soldier. The cars brought us up to this 
wonderful war memorial, and the police having cleared 


a space round the tomb, a great wreath, borne by Sir 
Alexander Gibb, Mr. Carr, and Professor Thorpe, was 
placed upon it. The whole party filed past and formed 
into a semi-circle. Sir Alexander, in a clear voice, read 
the inscription aloud, and the great gathering of Americans 
round looked on and listened with obvious feeling. This 
was one of the most impressive and beautiful incident~ 
of the tour; it was a happy thought to begin with, and 
it was carried out with reverence and dignity. 





During the three days in Washington much was see: 
of the scientific organisations of the capital. While people 
were impressed with the scale of the Bureau of Standards 
and the interest of such places as the Pan-American Unio 
Building and the National Academy of Science, the opinion 
heard on every side was that nothing on the technical side 
quite reached the interest excited by the Fixed Nitrogen 
Laboratory. It was a pity that Dr. Cottrell, the director 
of the Laboratory, could not be present, for the visitors 
who were impressed by his work, would have been no less 
impressed by his fine personality. I am told that some 
of the Billingham men claimed to be a little ahead of 
what was seen—a fact not to be greatly wondered at— 
but what struck everyone was the freedom with which 
all the available information was placed at the disposal 
of inquirers. They had not, apparently, realised that such 
organisations exist here absolutely for the public service, 
and that the more they serve the public the stronger 
becomes their own position. 

As an example of what was thought of the work of the 
Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory, I append some notes which 
Mr. Parrish has been good enough to jot down on the 
subject. Mr. Parrish has been a very alert inquirer 
at all these places, and has probably picked up more tech- 
nical points than any other member of the party. (His 
three junior South Met. colleagues--Fuidge, Twist, and 
Smith—are already known as his “ parishioners.’’) 

“One of the outstanding features,’’ Mr. Parrish writes, 
“of the tour of the Institution of Chemical Engineers in 
Canada and the United States was the visit to the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils (U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
There is a unanimity of opinion among the members 
of the tour that the details furnished of the work being 
undertaken, and the demonstrations given by the depart- 
ment in question were unsurpassed. In three hours a 
wealth of information was imparted, such as it would be 
impossible to acquire by several months’ reading and 
experimental work. The frankness with which data 
and novel facts were disclosed was only equalled by the 
fundamental character of the work undertaken, which was 
the subject of the demonstration and discussion. 

“To convey any adequate idea even of the gamut of 
the subjects dealt with would be impossible within the 
limits of space available. 

“All that can be said here is that the mechanism 
through which ammonia synthesis takes place is being 
profoundly studied. It has been found that a go per cent. 
efficiency conversion can be obtained at Loo atmospheres ; 
that the activity of the catalyst is related to the quantity 
of water present in the gases to be converted ; that direct 
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ombination of the ions appears to be the mechanism, 
and not the combination of active molecules; and that 
the reaction is independent of the pressure of the gases. 

‘It has been known for a long time that micro- 
organisms are capable of fixing nitrogen. How this is 
effected and what conditions promote such fixation are 
now the subject of experiment. There are apparently 
two groups responsible for the bacterial fixation of nitrogen 

azotabacteria and legume bacteria. These groups are 
each being actively studied. 

‘ Interesting as the foregoing may be, it is only a tithe 
of what is being done, and concerning which the specialist 
in each department spoke in terse, simple, and easily- 
understood language. 

‘“ The preferential oxidation of carbon monoxide in 
the presence of hydrogen over a hopcalite catalyst is being 
investigated. Water gas, which in many _ synthetic 
ammonia plants is the source of hydrogen, contains traces 
of carbon monoxide and sulphur compounds. At present 
the elimination of the former by an ammoniacal solution 
of cuprous carbonate is not altogether a satisfactory pro- 
Some firms make methanol out of the carbon 
monoxide ; others eliminate it in special ways. A mixture 

{ copper oxide and manganese dioxide will remove carbon 
monoxide; but, unfortunately, such a mixture acts 
selectively in many ways, and the kinetics still need to be 
elucidated further. 


cess. 


“When it is recalled that in addition to all the fore- 
going problems the chemistry of unstable azo compounds, 
the thermal decomposition of ammonia on molybdenum, 
tungsten, nickel, and fused iron catalysts, the preparation 
of urea, the adsorption of nitrogen oxides by phosphate 
rock, and the volatilisation of phosphorus from phosphate 
rock are being systematically investigated, one can appre- 

iate the value of the work for which Dr. F. G. Cottrell 
is responsible, and realise the utilitarian nature of the visit 
to the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, including the 
Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory. 

‘ It is hoped that the knowledge of the work being under- 
taken will stimulate our own Governmental research 
organisations, and that the same degree of frankness 
and readiness to exchange fundamental information will 
be exhibited, should, on any subsequent occasion, the 


American Institute of Chemica! Engineers visit our 
country. Nothing is calculated to ensure the continuance 


of a friendly feeling and to cement international brother- 
hood so much as meetings of the character in question. 





The Electrification of Coal Dust 
As part of an investigation into coal dust explosions under- 
taken by the Safety in Mines Research Board, Mr.5.C. Blacktin 
has carried out research work into the self-electrification ot 
oal dust. The result is published by the Mines Department 
in a pamphlet (Spontaneous Electrification in Dust Clouds, 
Stationery Office, od. net). Experiments carried out during 
. sandstorm in South Africa in 1912, showed that air in its 
neighbourhood, even to a distance of two miles, manifested 
1 negative electric charge, the particles of sand being them- 
selves positively charged. Later study revealed that almost 
ill kinds of finely divided matter when blown into a cloud of 
dust by an air current, become electrically charged, apparently 
with an opposite charge upon the air. Dealing with Mr 
Blacktin’s experiment, the pamphlet says that ‘‘ as the cause 
if some coal dust explosions remains unknown, it is important 
to ascertain whether the spontaneous electrification of a coal 
dust cloud can give rise to dangerous electric sparking such 
as might ignite gas or dust. As it soon became clear in 
preliminary experiments that this can only occur, if at all, 
when a number of favourable circumstances happen to 
coincide, it was necessary to examine successively the con- 


ditions which favoured the electrification of coal dusts.” 


Building Research Bulletins 
The Effect of Moisture Changes on Materials 

THE Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
just issued Butlding Research Bulletin, No. 3, ‘‘ Effects of 
Moisture Changes on Building Materials ’’’ (H.M. Stationery 
Office, pp. 22, 1s.). It is considered that the importance of 
water as a factor affecting the properties of building materials 
is not sufficiently appreciated. Variations of moisture content 
and the manner in which moisture is held by the building 
material have far-reaching eftects. These are not confined 
to washing away by solution or disintegration by the action ot 
frost, but also include fundamental changes caused by the 
interaction of water and solids. » 

The Director of Building Research has shown in a series of 
lectures the necessity of giving more serious attention to these 
phenomena. Some interest in the subject has been aroused 
and requests for further information have been received. The 
present Bulletin has been written in response to these requests 
and it is hoped that the matter will at the same time be 
brought to the notice of a wider public. The principe! 
relationships between water and the materials used in building 
are summarised and the effects resulting from the presence ot 
water held either in chemical combination, as free water or as 
‘sorbed ’”’ water are indicated. The importance of further 
investigation of the problems connected with the sorption of 
water by building materials is made clear. It is believed 
that only by a realisation of the significance of moisture changes 
will it be possible to control the behaviour of many building 
materials or to explain some of the anomalies now experienced 
in practice. 





The Forthcoming Glass Convention 


THE Glass Convention will be held at Bournemouth in the 
period September Ir9 to 22. Many leaders of the industry wil! 
be present. The programme is as follows: Wednesday 
evening, September 19—An informal reception of members and 
their friends at the Norfolk Hotel, by Mr. W. Butterworth, 
senior, M.A., president of the convention. Thursday, Septem- 
ber 20, Morning—Official welcome by Mayor and Corporation 
of Bournemouth, presidential address, and official luncheon 

Afternoon, Conference on organisation and nationalisation as 
applied to the glass industry; Evening, broadcast talk 
relayed to all stations, by Professor W. E. S. Turner, ‘‘ Glass- 
making in Britain’’; Mayoral reception. Friday, September 
21—Morning, Meeting of trade associations; conference on 
legislation in the glass industry; Afternoon, Meeting of the 
Society of Glass Technology; popular lecture (4.30) by 
Professor W. E. S. Turner on ‘‘ Modern Art Glass ’’: Evening, 
banquet. Saturday, September 22, will be devoted to a golf 
competition for the championship cup of the British glass 
industry, motor excursions, etc. Applications for member- 
ship of the convention and all related matters (accommoda- 
tion, etc.) should be addressed to either of the following 

Professor W. E. S. Turner, Darnall Road, Sheffield ; Geoffrey 
Marchand, M.A., Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 : 
The meeting of the Society of Glass Technology referred to 
above will take place on Friday, September 21, at 2 p.m., 
in St. Peter's Hall, Bournemouth, and will discuss two papers 

“ The Value of the Thermal Expansion Factor of Aluminium 
Oxide in Glass,”’ by I. Witaigorodsky and S. Rodin; and ‘“‘ A 
Study of the Ultra-Violet Light Transmission of Glass,’’ by 
D. Starkie and Professor W. E. S. Turner. 





Japanese Camphor 

THE export of natural camphor from Japan has been increasing 
since the beginning of the year, having previously suffered, 
since 1921, from the competition of the German synthetic 
product. The total quantity exported in 1927 was 1,471,200 
kin (100 kin=60 kg.), which was less than half of the quantity 
exported in 1922. In the period April, 1927—February, 1928. 
exports amounted to 3,092,800 kin, that is, 1,621,500 kin 
more than in the previous corresponding period. There ar: 
various reasons for the improvement. Conversations between 
German importers and the Japanese camphor monopol) 
administration have led to an understanding with regard 
to the division of markets. Efforts are being made in Formosa 
te increase the yield of the distillation process, and to find 
some method of utilising the by-products. 
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Chemical Trade Returns for August 
Export Trade Flourishing 


THE Board of Trade Returns for August indicate that imports 
of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours during the month were 
valued at £1,259,476. an increase of £175,931 on August, 1927 ; 
exports were valued at £2,141,557, an increase of £360,791 

and re-exports of imported merchandise at £81,958, an increase 


imports 
Quantities 
Month ended 
August 31. 


Value. 
Month ended 
August 31. 











CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES 1927. 1928. 1927. 1925 
AND PRODUCTS— / L 
Acta Acetic ...... tons 986 1,478 42,583 64,281 
ve ee cwt 2,366 3,059 12,297 18,724 
Bleaching Materials 9,680 13,054 8,402 0,106 
hl ek abs & 13,057 14, 38% 13,411 11,576 
Calcium Carbide 48,391 73,600 28,534 16,342 

Coal Tar Products. not 
elsewhere specified 
value 25,130 S27 
Glycerine Crude ..cwt. 530 101 1,702 221 
Glycerine Distilled - 320 69 1,349 WY ty 
Red Lead and Orange 
ree re cwt 3,802 2,406 6,613 3.575 
Nickel Oxide Io = 599 
Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 
petre) ........ cwt 10,270 10,037 11,211 10,795 
All other Compounds 99,52I 457,326 57,112 148,460 
Sodium Nitrate 199,826 108,135 110,624 54,059 
All other Compounds , 41,272 37,251 21,759 24,754 
Tartar, Cream of.. ; 3,236 2,271 13,784 10,354 
Zinc Oxide ...... tons 758 929 = 25,839 ~=— 28,817 
All other Sorts ..value -— = 213,728 260,832 
DruGs, MEDICINES, ETC.— 
Quinine and Quinine 
DRY ca cteneee® oz. 95,208 75:510 7,905 5.441 
Bark Cinchona, etc. cwt. 1,796 1,121 7,294 4,939 
Other sorts...... value --- — 138,272 123,397 
DyES AND DYESTUFFS, 
ETC.— 
Intermediate Coal Tar 
Products ...... cwt. 26 3¢ 709 317 
Alizarine ...... - I 137 27 5,104 
Indigo, Synthetic. 31 ~- 201 — 
Other Sorts ...... _ 2,930 3,717 66,066 83,570 
OO err 5,228 4,930 8,073 8,306 
All other Sorts 5,705 2,993 17,7060 0,442 
Indigo, Natural = 37 — 750 - 
Extracts for Tanning 
(solid or liquid) cwt 67,363 120,850 68,507 136,462 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS— 
Barytes, ground, and 
Blanc Fixe .... cwt. 59,123 57,314 13,113 13,347 
White Lead (dry) 14,520 14,338 21,054 22,549 
All other Sorts 103,523 97,203 139,730 148,050 
Total of Chcmicals, 
Drugs, Dyes, and 
Colours ....value — — 1,083,545 1,259,476 
Exports 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES 
AND PrRopucTs— 
Acid Sulphuric ....cwt. 1,187 10,580 1.923 4,489 
Acid Tartaric, including 
Tartrates, not else- 
where specified ..cwt. 2,406 1,596 16,533 10,789 
Ammonium Chloride 
(Muriate) ...... tons 402 331 8,629 8,099 
Ammonium Sulphate— 
To Spain and Canaries 
tons 6,415 10,056 55,506 92,203 
ee ee * 333 402 3,201 3,512 
,, Dutch East Indies 
tons — 150 — 1,412 
Japan peeecccces - 9,515 17,050 91,529 107,034 
» British West India 
Islands and 
British Guiana 
tons 999 757 9,510 7,040 
,, Other Countries ,, 6,809 17,621 65,303 169,616 
Pe Suse ee = 24,371 46,636 228,469 440,823 


of £19,552. For the eight months ended August 31, 1928 
imports were valued at £10,247,375, a decrease of £14,254 on 
the corresponding period in 1927; exports were valued at 
£17,041,826, an increase of {1,919,212; and re-exports ae 
£654,829, an increase of £46,561. Detailed returns :— 
Value. 

Month ended 
August 31 


Quantities. 
Month ended 
August 31. 


1927 1925. 1927. 1928 
Bleaching Powder (Chlor- Fs £ 
ide of Lime) ...... cwt. 32,1608 42,258 13,248 13,393 
Coat Tar PrRopwucts 
Anthracene ...... cwt 9 - 74 
Benzol and Toluol gall ,210 513,080 106 35,425 
Carbolic Acid -aOwe. 10,397 22,679 24,133 39,001 
NADMINA. 25500000 gall. 1,562 6,702 227 708 
Naphthalene cwt 704 4,042 777 1,368 
lar, Oil, Creosote Oil 
OO. vives awen gall. 2,139,176 2,543,677 79,242 55,060, 
Other Sorts ...... cwt 93,399 34,497 40,037 38,814 
fe eer value I51,I2Q 200,379 
Copper, Sulphate of ..tons 1,867 g18 40,770 24,063 
DISINFECTANTS, ETC. cwt 30,712 39,520 97,050 93.870 
Glycerine, Crude ....cwt. 748 — " 2,391 — 
Glvcerine, Distilled . , 9,752 7,132 40,327 22,531 
BARE oawsas 10,500 7,132 48,718 22,531 
PoTASSIUM COMPOUNDS 
Chromate and Bi-chro- 
mate ....--.--- cwt 1,729 3,131 3,075 5,495 
Nitrate (Saltpetre as 1,087 1,447 2,110 2,683 
All other Sorts Pr 1,110 571 13,682 9,991 
BL wine oe 3,926 5,149 18,807 18,169 
SopIUM COMPOUNDS 
Carbonate, including 
Soda Crystals, Soda 
Ash and Bi-Carbonate 
cwt. 398,950 398,847 118,777 110,767 
Caustic ....... ae 128,482 182,658 95,327 122,985 
Chromate and Bi-chro- 
Mate ....-.eeee cwt 1,240 3,170 1,005 4,295 
Sulphate, including Salt 
NS rere cwt 163,771 247,558 21,636 32,412 
All other Sorts * 43,692 59,194 40,170 77,104 
BOME . aies aa ‘i 736,135 891,427 277,605 347,566 
inc RIDE 2565.2 tons 66 81 2,665 3,270 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
ETC., all other sorts 
value — 265,805 295,82 
Total of Chemical 
Manufactures and 
Products ..value -- — 1,171,423 1,483,276 


DrvuGs, MEDICINES, ETC.— 
Quinine and Quinine 








BRS ssivavecss OF S5UjS2 173,049 15.379 18,504 
All other Sorts ..value — — 231,190 230,732 
SE saws she -—~ — 246,509 255,23? 


DyrEs AND DyESTUFFS— 





Products of Coal Tar cwt 6,572 7,708 52,702 60,929 
Other Sorts ...... : 8,200 8,110 7,049 7,030 
CL) ee ee - 14,772 15,818 60,351 67,959 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS— 
Barytes, ground, and 
Blanc Fixe ....cwt. 564 1,580 350 567 
White Lead (dry) ; 3,313 4,171 6,000 7,335 
Paints and Colours in 
paste form oaCwt 42,673 35,070 87,951 77,235 
Paints and Enamels Pre- 
DANN 4 bo ees we cwt 33,220 49,278 113,282 156,856 
All other Sorts ....  ,, 47,425 48,407 94,840 92,593 
| ar 127,195 141,512 302,423 335,080 


Total of Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes and 


Colours .. value —- — 1,750,700 2,141,557 
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Re-Exports 
Quantities 
Month ended 


Value. 
Month ended 


August 31, August 31, 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES 

AND PRoDUCTs— £ £ 
Acid Tartaric ....cwt. 208 Ios 1,485 861 
Acid BOfAX «....+. sf 193 125 193 160 
Coal Tar Products value : 7 16 
Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 

a, -) ere ere cwts 114 o4 131 92 
Sodium Nitrate 1,980 120 1,302 101 
fartar,Creamof.. ,, O12 2yb 2,984 1,428 
All other Sorts .. value I1,060 40,743 

DruGs, MEDICINES, ETC. 
Quinine and Quinine 
~ Salts thai ae 14,863 31,320 1,707 3,032 
Bark Cinchona, etc. cwt 349 35 1,415 302 
\ll other Sorts .. value 33,828 26,037 
DyvES AND DYESTUFFS 
Get aa exicniains cwt 1,407 774 2,440 1,235 
All other Scrts .... y 113 207 1,030 1,506 
indigo, Natural.... ., 8 2 215 73 
Extracts for Tanning 
(solid or liquid).. 412 854 686 1,167 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
MATERIALS . .cwt. 949 2,086 3,309 5,024 
Total of Chemicals 
Drugs, Dyes and 
Colours ...value 62,406 81,958 





Fatal Accident at Billingham 
Two Killed 


As the result of an ewplosion and fire at the Billingham-on- 
Tees works of the Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates branch of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, on Sunday, September 9, two 
men lost their lives. One of the men, William George, aged 20, 
a ganger, was already dead when he was found, while Ernest 
Crisp, aged 45, a process worker, died in hospital a few hours 
after admission. Two other men have been detained in 
hospital. 

It appears that the men were working on a repair job in 
one of the buildings when the explosion occurred, and was 
followed by a fierce fire. Flames rose to a great height, but 
the Stockton and Middlesbrough fire brigades prevented the 
fire from spreading to other parts of the works. The men 
were on a platform about 30 ft. from the ground when, it is 
stated, they became aware of the presence of gas. Almost 
immediately the explosion took place. Workmen rushed 
from all parts of the premises, but the fire was so fierce for a 
few minutes that they were powerless to render aid, the flames 
keeping them at a distance of 4o ft. The fire was got under 
control. Nearly all the damage was confined to the outside 
of the building, and plant and machinery inside was practically 
undamaged. . 

The Inquest 

The inquest into the deaths of Crisp and George was held 
by Mr. A. Robson, the deputy-coroner, at Stockton Hospital, 
on Monday. Messrs. C. E. Faber and R. Cohen, solicitors, 
represented the firm, and Mr. S. R. Bennett, factory inspector, 
also attended. 

Lionel F. Knapp, group manager, of 4, Bank Road, Billing- 
ham, explained that for the purpose of removing small 
quantities of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, which 
were impurities in high pressure gas, the particular plant 
associated with the tragedy was operated. It consisted ot 
four carbon monoxide removal towers, and four secondary 
carbon dioxide removal towers, but these latter were no longer 
necessary. On Sunday, operations were in hand to remove 
them from the system. The carbon monoxide towers had 
been isolated from the system by breaking the gas lines to the 
secondary towers, and the accident was caused by the isolation 
valves opening, one of them fully and another partly, so that 
the gas was allowed to escape. 

The isolation valves were held shut by oil pressure acting 
on one side of a piston, and forcing it against the side of the 
valve, and against gas pressure. The cause of the valves 


opening was that the oil accumulator, which had the necessary 
Answer- 


pressure, was ‘‘ by-passed ’’ and allowed to exhaust. 





ing the coroner, witness said there were about 50 valves in 
the building, and there was enough oil in the accumulator 
to operate them, whilst in addition an oil pump was 
maintained continuously to replace the supplies. 

The Coroner: Is there anything to prevent men, by accident 
or otherwise, opening one of these valves ? 

Witness: The handles had been removed. 

Worker’s Description of the Accident 

John William Burrell, a process worker, who was working 
in the carbon monoxide building on Sunday morning, said he 
noticed a hissing of gas and was just turning to go and inform 
the man in charge when he was blown through the door of the 
building. The hissing was taking place from the open end of 
a gas line in No. 1 tower. He saw a flame come from outside 
the building just as he was turning ; it seemed to come from a 
door which was slightly open. George and Crisp were working 
outside on a pipe line. One was on a tower and the other was 
coming down when the flames shot up and enveloped them. 
Witness could not say how the isolation valve had become 
open. Answering Mr. Bennett, he said there was nothing in 
the nature of a naked light about at the time. 

Fred Wood, process charge hand, was inside the building 
on a platform when the explosion occurred. He was in charge 
of the valves at the time. To the coroner’s question whether 
any other person about the plant had the right to touch any 
of the valves that morning, witness said he gave orders to a 
process worker named Smith to open one valve and shut 
another. Asked if he had instructed Smith in the work, 
witness explained that six months previously a typewritten 
notice had been issued in the works, explaining the process of 
handling them. 

The Coroner: You realise that interfering with these oil 
regulated valves is a risky business ‘—It is. 

And yet you ordered a man who, so far as you knew, may 
never have operated one before, to work one without taking 
care to see whether he knew how to do it ?—It sounds bad, 
but it is not really so. 

Mr. Faber said that Smith had been on this work longer 
than witness, who had only been acting as a relief man on the 
plant at the time. ; 

Witness explained that ten seconds before the explosion 
the indicator showed ample oil pressure on the valve to close 
it. How it failed he was entirely at a loss to understand. 

Joseph Vernon, process general foreman in charge of the 
plant, said that after his round of inspection on Sunday 
morning he found everything in order. He was 30 yards 
from the building when the explosion took place. He con- 
sidered Smith was a proper man to handle the valves, as he 
had been on the carbon moxoxide plant for six months. 


No Cause for Censure 

The Coroner; Someone must have had the exhaust valve 
open at the same time as the high pressure valve ?—That is so. 

And he should have shut one down before opening the 
second ?—Yes. 

Summing up, the Coroner said there was not one shred of 
evidence of negligence on anybody’s part. There was some 
supposition that the imperfect manipulation of valves was 
the cause of the accident, but he did not think they would be 
justified, on the meagre evidence before them, in laying the 
blame at anyone’s door. 

The jury returned a verdict that Crisp and George were 
accidentally burned to death whilst following their employ- 
ment, and no blame was attached to anyone. 








Merchandise Marks Order to Apply to Pumps 


THE Standing Committee of the Board of Trade has made the 
recommendation that the following descriptions of imported 
pumps, whether imported complete or in parts, shall bear 
an indication of origin at the time of sale or exposure for sale 
in the United Kingdom, namely: Pumps wholly or mainly 
of metal, excluding the tollowing categories: agricultural 
and horticultural spraying machines, hand syringes, cycle 
tyre pumps, grease-guns for motor cars, pumps and syringes 
for surgical purposes, small hand-operated pumps for scientific, 
laboratory, and educational use, and toy pumps. The indica- 
tion of origin shall be cast or incised on each pump in a con- 
spicuous manner. 
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Chemistry at the British Association Meeting 
Discussions on Fermentation and Life Processes 


dt this week's meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at Glasgow, two of the outstanding 


features were the discussion on fermentation and Prof.ssor F. 


Ix opening a discussion on “‘ Fermentation ”’ at the chemical 
section of the British Association meeting at Glasgow, on 
Friday, September 8, Dr. J. Vargas Eyre, of the Distillers’ 
Co., considered the general trend which indust:ial develop- 
ments were taking in the field of bio-chemistry from a broad 
scientific standpoint. Reference was made more particu- 
larly to the part played by chemically controlled feeding in 
modifying the behaviour of micro-organisms. Representative 
cases were given in which the actual living cell was taken 
as the criterion, and others in which the products formed 
were the chief consideration. A short history of the manu- 


facture of yeast for bread-making by the so-called “ Air 
Yeast Process’’ was given, in which it was shown that the 


increased yields and improved product now obtained were 
due to the assistance given by the chemist to the biologist, 
and that the manufacture of yeast on a large scale had be- 
question of scientific feeding, in which both the 
preparation of the mash and the control of the process were 
largely chemical matters. 


come a 


The production of glycerine by fermentation was briefly 
reviewed as an example of how a micro-organism could be 
acclimatised by altering the conditions of its environment to 
behave in a manner quite different from normal, and how it 
was possible to train the organism to live under pathogenic 
conditions, which in the usual way would be fatal. The 
action of Clostridium aceto-butylicum on starch-containing 
materials which normally produced butyl alcohol, acetone and 
ethy] alcohol in a fixed ratio was dealt with as an example of the 
possibility, by altering the conditions of nutrition ofan organism, 
of modifying at will the ratio of the products of fermentation. 
The fermentation and storage of excess fat in the mineral 
yeasts and in other micro-organisms was referred to as another 
example in which the metabolism of an organism might be 
modified by altering the conditions under which it lived. 

Mention was made of the work of Professor Chodat on the 
algae as affording striking examples of the wide variations 
in colour and general external appearance of a definite species 
brought about by changing the conditions of its nutrition and 
growth. The mucor process was referred to as an example of 
the controlled conjoint action of two species of micro-organisms 
It was pointed out that the chemistry of fermentation and 
other biological processes needed careful study to make further 
industrial developments possible. Finally, Dr. Eyre raised the 
question as to whether the chemical training given in our 
colleges and Universities should not afford opportunities for 
encouraging an interest in the chemistry of biological pro- 
Was it not time for us to have in Great Britain well- 
staffed and well-equipped schools of industrial biology on a 
par with those which existed on the Continent ? 


cesses. 


The Fermentation of Pentoses 

Dr. A. C. Thaysen then proceeded to deal with the fermenta- 
tion of pentoses. After a review of the theoretic aspects of 
the matter, he reported on an investigation of the properties 
of certain bacteria, which showed that that these bacteria could 
effect the conversion of pentoses into a liquid fuel suitable 
for the motor car engine. Pentoses, he explained, were sugars 
which occurred widespread in plants, including many vegetable 
waste products. Though they had a sweet taste they were 
unsuitable for human consumption, nor could they be fer- 
mented into alcohol by ordinary yeast. Their use as a raw 
material for power alcohol could not beSobijected to, therefore, 
even by the most exacting food controller. When used for 
the production of power alcohol, precautions would have to 
be taken to insure a smooth progress of conversion, but these 
precautions would not be such as to prevent the method being 
applied technically. In a small plant, and using various 


Empire waste products, he and his collaborators were able 
to collect yields of power alcohol equal to those obtainable 
from potatoes, which, in some countries, were extensively 
used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

Twenty gallons of power alcohol would appear to be a fair 
average vield from one ton of waste material, so that coun- 


G. Donnan’s evening discourse on “ The Mystery of Life.” 


tries producing large quantities of vegetable waste should 
have a chance of opening up an indigenous supply of liquid 
fuel. It was not yet suggested, however, that the process was 
commercially practicable. 
Problems of the Brewing Industry 

Messrs. Julian L. Baker, H. F. E. Hulton and others then 
dealt with problems occurring in the brewing industry. A 
series of experiments on sterile brewery wort was described, 
made with a view to determining the effect of inoculation of 
the wort with foreign organisms (a) four hours before, (b) simul- 
taneously with, and (c) seven days after the addition of yeast. 
These conditions covered the accidental inoculation of wort or 
beer in brewery transit. The effects of various organisms 
and conditions with regard to acidity, haze, flavour, and odour 
of the beer produced were described. 

Further work was described dealing with the action of the 


diastase (amylase) obtained from ungerminated and _ ger- 
minated oats (oatmalt) upon potato starch paste, soluble 


potato starch, etc. The work had a technical interest for the 
fermentation industries which employed these cereals as their 
raw materials. The amylases obtainable from rye and barley 
before germination were unable to carry the hydrolysis of 
starch as far as could the amylase present in the same mate- 
rials after germination (that is, when malted). An interesting 
characteristic of oat diastase was the reversal of this role, since 
a 100 per cent. yield of maltose was obtainable by the action 
of ungerminated oat diastase on soluble starch. 

Professor G. G. Henderson remarked that a_ well-known 
Glasgow man, Charles Mackintosh, of waterproof fame, culti- 
vated a special strain of yeast for baking purposes. His 
product found such favour that the London brewers invited 
master bakers to a beer party, and made it known that such 
parties would be continued as long as the bakers’ custom was 
given to the breweries. As a result, Mackintosh’s business 
languished and died. 


The Mystery of Life 

On Tuesday, Professor F. G. Donnan gave an evening dis- 
course on ‘‘ The Mystery of Life.” To-day, he said, general 
physiology in its application of physics, chemistry, and 
physical chemistry to the operations of the living cell was 
the fundamental science of life ; and, patiently pursued, step 
by step, it was unravelling the mystery. The greatest living 
exponents ot general physiology were attempting, by a patient, 
exact, and quantitative application of the facts and laws of 
physics and chemistry to the elementary phenomena of life, 
gradually to arrive at a synthesis and understanding of the 
whole. In spite of the great discoveries regarding the nervous 
system, the use of the ductless glands, and the hormones, the 
harmonious and dynamic correlation of the various organs 
and tissues of a living organism ever confronted us as one of 
the great mysteries of life. 

In an inaminate physical chemical system, we thought, if 
we knew the situations, modes of action, and inter-relations 
of the component parts, that we had effected a complete 
synthesis of the whole. Was the organised dynamical unity 
of a living organism something fundamentally new and 
different ? Perhaps if we could actually witness and tollow 
out the varied motions and activities of a single complex 
chemical molecule in a reacting medium, we might find 
something not so very different. We might, however, be 
sure of this: The understanding, when it came, would consist 
in something that partook of measurement and of precise 
expression in mathematical form, even though, for the latter 
purpose, a new form of mathematics'might have to be invented. 

The Living Cell 

What was contained in the membrane of a living cell ? 
Here we approached the inner citadel of the mystery of lite. 
If we could analyse and understand this, the first great 
problem, perhaps the only real problem of general physiology 
would have been solved. The study of the nature and the 
behaviour of the living cell and of uni-cellular organisms was 
the true task of biology to-day. The living cell contained a 
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system known as protoplasm, though as yet no one could 
define what protoplasm was. Each type of cell in each 
species of organism contained one or more proteins which were 
peculiar toit. Other components were water and the chlorides, 
bicarbonates and phosphates of sodium, potassium and calcium. 
Other substances were also present, especially those mysterious 
bodies known as enzymes, which catalysed the various chemical 
actions occurring within the cells. Strange to say, the living 
cell contained within itself the seeds of death, namely, those 
so-called autolytic enzymes which were capable of hydrolising 
and breaking up the protein components. What a strange 
thing—-the harpies of death slept in every unit of our living 
bodies, but so long as life was there their wings were bound 
and their devouring mouths were closed. 

There was something extraordinarily significant in the colloid 
(jelly) of the protoplasmic system, though no one yet could 
say what it really meant. There must exist some very 
curious inner structure where the protein molecules were 
marshalled and arrayed as long mobile chains or columns 
ready for quick and organised action and in a state of constant 
activity. Oxidation, assimilation, and the rejection of waste 
products were always going on. The living cell was constantly 
exchanging energy and materials with its environment. The 
apparently stationary equilibrium was in reality a kinetic o1 
dynamic equilibrium. 

Importance of Oxygen to the Cell 

But there was a great mystery here. If you deprived your 
motor-car of petrol the engine stopped, but you saw the engine 
did not die, and it did not at once begin to go to pieces. But 
if you deprived the living cell of oxygen or food it died and 
began at once to go to pieces. Why was this? What was 
cellular death ? The atoms and the molecules and ions were 
still there. Myerhoff had shown that the energy content 
of living protein was no greater than that of dead protein. 
Had some ghostly “entelechy’’ or vital impulse escaped 
unobserved ? 

Now, it was just here, at the very gate between life and 
death, that the English physiologist, A. V. Hill, was on the 
eve of a discovery of astounding importance, if indeed he had 
not already made it. It appeared from his work on non- 
medullated nerve cells and on muscle that the organised 
structure of these cells was chemodynamic structure, which 
supplied oxygen to preserve it. The organisation, the mole- 
cular structure, was always tending to run down, to approach 
biochemical chaos and disorganisation. It required constant 
oxidation to preserve the peculiar organisation or organised 
molecular structure of the life of a living cell. The life 
machine was therefore totally unlike other ordinary mechanical 
machines. 

It was perhaps a little premature to say how far these results 
would prove to be general, but he believed that they were of 
enormous importance and generality, and that for the first 
time in the history of science we began, as yet a little dimly, 
to understand the difference between life and death, and 
therefore the very meaning of life itself. 





British Association Meeting, 1929 
THE report of the Council of the British Association for 
1927-28 gives a preliminary account of the 1929 meeting, 
which will be held in South Africa. Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, 
secretary of the Association, has recently visited South 
Africa and conferred with the authorities there, with the 
result that the following provisional arrangements have 
been made: Cape Town, July 22 to July 28 and 29. Inau- 
gural meeting, July 22, at which it is proposed that the 
president of the South African Association should address 
the meeting first, and that the new president of the British 
Association, Sir Thomas Holland, should then be installed, 
and reply. Sectional meetings, mornings only, July 23 to 26. 
Evening discourse, public lectures, excursions, etc.—Call at 
Kimberley, July 29 to 30.—Johannesburg, July 30, 31 to 
August 4. Presidential address, July 31. Sectional meetings, 
mornings only, July 31 to August 3, and other arrangements 
as above.—Pretoria. Sectional transactions, etc., as appro- 
priate in connection with the ce-operating congresses ; con- 
tinuing to August 7. After the meetings, extended tours 





will take place through the Union to Victoria Falls, Rhodesia, 
Lourenco Marques, etc., as to which members will be afforded 
opportunity to indicate their preference. 


The General Chemical Council 

To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
S1r,—The Council of the Association is gratified to discover 
that its suggestion in connection with the formation of a 
General Chemical Council has received favourable comment 
in the press, and the hope has been expressed that minor 
considerations of precedence and kindred matters will not 
interfere with its realisation. As far as our experience extends 
the dangers in this direction have, in some quarters, been 
very much exaggerated, but it remains true that they cannot 
be ignored. 

The individual societies cannot after all be blamed for the 
contention expressed or implied, that their activities must be 
left inviolate. Rightly or wrongly it is a widely held opinion 
that one society could never unite within itself the virtues of 
all. Many difficulties arise from a misapplication of this 
legitimate conviction, since it is sometimes supposed that all 
those who advocate unity desire to see it operate in ultra- 
montane fashion. The scheme, as the Association understands 
it, has no such end in view. The independence of the General 
Chemical Council ensures a corresponding independence for 
the societies which compose it; its function would be that 
of federation of common interests rather than that of societies. 
Again, the Council would help to solve many purely practical 
misunderstandings. To some extent the activities of all 
societies overlap, and a function of the Council of minor, but 
considerable, importance might well be a consideration of a 
question which quite unnecessarily has been the cause of 
friction for no better reason than that it has never been 
properly discussed. 

We are thus brought face to face with the acknowledged 
difficulties which arise from what is often attributed to 
jealousy and ridiculous insistence upon precedence ; but in 
fact the societies are not so black with meanness as they are 
painted. All of us tend sometimes to be a little stupid, always 
to be a little too much upon our dignity ; and if a General 
Chemical Council did nothing more than sharpen our wits 
and reduce to proper dimensions the conceit of ourselves, our 
professional problem would be more than half solved.— Yours, 
etc., Henry T. F. RuHOpEs. 

The British Association of Chemists. 

September 4. 





The Pedler Research Scholarship: Applications Invited 
THE Institute of Chemistry has just issued the regulations 
for the Pedler Research Scholarship. This Scholarship, 
founded by means of money bequeathed to the Institute by 
the late Sir Alexander Pedler, is of the value of £300 per 
annum, and is open to Fellows and Associates of the Institute. 
Applications are invited from candidates who are willing to 
work on one of the following problems: (a) The study of the 
sterols of natural fats, with a view to their quantitative separa- 
tion and diagnostic value; (b) The determination of sugars 
of common occurrence in their mixtures, with special reference 
to foods; and (c) Methods for the determination of casein, 
albumin, and globulin in milk, and consideration of points 
arising therefrom. Holders of the Scholarship will not be 
permitted to hold any other scholarship or bursary, except 
with the knowledge and consent of the council of the Institute. 
The Scholarship is tenable for one year, but may be extended 
by the council for any further period. The expenses of the 
research will be defrayed by the council. The work must 
be conducted in a laboratory approved by the council, and un- 
der the general direction of a person authorised by it for this 
purpose. Applications for the Scholarship should be addressed 
to the Registrar of the Institute of Chemistry, 30, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1, so that they are received not later 
than Monday, September 24. 


“C.A.” Queries 


We receive so many inquiries from readers as to technical, indus- 
trial, and other points, that we have decided to make a selection 
for publication. In cases where the answers are of general interest, 
they will be published ; in others, the answers will simply be passed 
on to the inquirers. Readers are invited to supply information on 
the subjects of the queries :— 

114 (Wellman Manganisite Compound.)—An inquirer is anxious 
to obtain the name of the manufacturers of Wellman 
Manganisite Compound. 
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From Week to Week 


SYNTHETIC CAMPHOR is being produced by the Société Alsacienne 
des Produits Chimiques at the rate of 2 tons per day. 


Two REACTION CHAMBERS, costing £5,000 each, are to be installed 
at the works of National Oil Refiners, Skewen, near Swansea. 

[THE SPANISH-ITALIAN BuREAv for the centralised 
mercury will, it is stated, commence to function on October 1. 

Mr. GEORGE MorTON, engineer-draughtsman at the Mond Nickel 
Works, Clydach, Swansea, was married last week to Miss Margaret 
Jettries 

A HUNDRED MEMBERS Of the National Association of Colliery 
Managers left London last Saturday to study colliery equipment 
and mining methods in the Ruhr coalfields. 

ERNEST SHEPHERD, aged 38, was killed on Tuesday by a con- 
crete slab falling on his head while he was excavating a trench 
at the works of British Celanese at Spondon. 


THREE MEN WERE KILLED and eight incapacitated by the fumes 


of escaping chemicals ina fire following an explosion at the Dominion 
Tay and Chemical Works at Toronto on Saturday, September 8. 


PELKMAN BROTHERS, LTD., engineers and manufacturers, of 3, 
Milk Street Buildings, London, E.C.2, have moved to Greenwich 
House, 10-13, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. Telephone No., 


City 3750 

Dr. Harry GREEN, who was.recently appointed director of the 
new Scottish Dairy Research Institute, being at present ill, Professor 
Cathcart has been appointed interim director, with Dr. Wright as 
his colleague 

AT A FIRE in the yard of Alexander Cameron and Co.'s paint 
works, Sunderland, on Friday, September 7, a number of drums of 
varnish were destroyed. A driver employed by the firm was 
injured as a result of the bursting of a drum. 


To ExpLoIT LILIENROTH’S PATENTS, a company known as the 
Kunstsdiinger-Patentverwertungs-Aktiengesellschaft has been 
formed in Glarus, Switzerland, with a capital of 100,000 francs. 
The inventor is to receive 12} per cent. of the profits 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIP Of the Verein Niederlandischer Chemiker 
the Union of Dutch Chemists) was conferred on Professor G. 
Barger and Professor F. G. Donnan during the recent celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Verein. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK NEws.—It is reported that the Tubize Co. is 
to erect an acetate silk factory in Italy.—-Mr. F. Farrell, chairman 
of the Alliance Artificial Silk Co., has been appointed chairman of 
the Boyeux Silk Sizing Co., whose process it is expected will be 
worked in France by the International Artificial Si!k Co. 


A NEW company, the Aziende Chimiche Nazionale Associate 
(A.C.N.A.), with a capital of 100,000,000 lire, has (states the 
Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists) been formed to take 
over the three largest dyestuff producers in Italy—the Societa 
Italiana Prodotti Esplodenti, the Soc. Anon. Materie Coloranti 
Bonelli, and the Societa Italica Colori Artificiali. 

AN IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT at the Widnes works of Bell’s 
Poilite and Everite Co., Ltd., is the manufacture of asbestos 
concrete pipes, which are being made in increasing quantities. 
Mr. Paravicini, a member of the staff of this well-known firm, 
has left for Italy and Spain to study the development of this 
industry In both these countries the manufacture of these 
pipes is flourishing 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
of America, which is associated with International Combustion, Ltd., 
of this country, has just completed negotiations for the acquisition 
of the entire business and assets of the Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 
of Tennessee. This concern is a combination of the Casey-Hedges 
Co. and the Walsh and Weidner Boiler Co., two of the oldest boiler 
manufacturers in the United States 

A WITNESS at Ramsgate on Monday told the coroner that workers 
on lead tetraethyl at the Royal Aircraft establishment at Farnborough 
had to submit to two blood tests daily. The inquest was on a 
foreman labourer who had been working with lead tetraethy] for 
four years, and who collapsed and died at Ramsgate Railway 
Station. There was no expert evidence to support the suggestion 
that death was due to the material, and a verdict of death from 
natural causes was recorded. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., is extending to all its 
works the system which obtained in Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd., 
of presenting gold watches and medals to its employees as long 
service awards. Such awards are to be made to a large number 
of employees in the Newcastle district, including some at the 
Allhusen Works, Gateshead, the Tennant works, Hebburn, and 
the Tennant Salt Works, Haverton Hill. Awards were made by 
Sir Harry M’Gowan on Friday, September 7, at Ardrossan, to 
295 of the employees of the firm working in Scotland. 


selling of 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS of chemicals in the first three 
1925 were valued at $501,000. 

Mrs. EVANGELINE LINDBERGH, mother of the aviator, has 
accepted the post of visiting professor of chemistry at the Constanti- 
nople Women’s College. 

Mr, WILLIAM Harvey has left the British Electric Plant Co., of 
Alloa, in order to take up an appointment with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, at Billingham. 


months of 


A ROUMANIAN COMPANY known as the “ Coloranti,’’ has been 
formed at Bucharest, with a capital of 6,000,000 lei, to deal with 
the sale and manufacture of dyestuffs and chemical products. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS to Calcutta in 1926-27, were valued at 
96°44 lakhs of rupees, and in 1927-28 at 93:77 lakhs of rupees, the 
percentage of the total imports into Calcutta in 1927-28 being 
I-15. 

THE “‘ CARBA’’ AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, of Berne, is erecting two 
new factories in Baste and Lausanne for the manufacture of liquid 
carbon dioxide and ‘‘dry ice ”’ (solid carbon dioxide in block 
form) 


A FIRM catering for the rubber trades’ requirements wishes to 
enter into agreements with manufacturers of accelerators, colours, 
zinc oxide, etc., for purchase upon an exclusive merchanting or sole 
agency basis. For further details, see our advertisement columns 
p. xix. 7 

A NEW German internal combustion engine which uses only 
crude oil was tested ina lorry this week on a journey between London 
and Beaconsfield and back, with a load of 20 tons. It is stated 
that on crude oil at 3d. to 4d. per gallon, the engine will do about 
15 ton-miles to the gallon. 

THE AGREEMENT mentioned recently by which the Distillers’ 
Company is to erect a wood-distillation factory in England, involves 
as the second party the Holzverkohlungs-Industrie Aktiengesells- 
chaft (or Hiag), of Constance. A special company, state German 
reports, will be formed in England to deal with the matter, 


Mr. ALFRED MonpD, aged 25 (the second son of Mr. Emile Mond, 
a director of the Mond Nickel Co.), was found dead on Wednesday 
evening, hanging from a tree near his father’s house, Grey Friars, 
Storrington. On the ground was a gun, which was not loaded, 
and in Mr. Mond’s pocket were several cartridges. The late Mr. 
A. Mond held an appointment at Nobel House, the head office of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


A COMBINE has been formed of American, British, and Canadian 
firms making chemicals for paper and allied industries. The 
corporation will be known as “‘ Paper Makers Chemicals,’’ with a 
capital of £1,600,000. Eight organisations in the United States 
have entered the combine and five other companies will be 
controlled and managed by the company, including the Vero 
Chemical Co., of Ontario, and Paper Makers Chemicals, of Erith and 
Manchester. 


Mr. RoserT Ray, B.Sc., M.I.CHem.E., A.I.C., who for the past 
seven years has been works manager of the Thorncliffe Coal 
Distillation Co., Ltd., and chemical works manager for Newton 
Chambers and Co., Ltd., has accepted an appointment with the 
Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Co., 
Ltd. Last year Mr. Ray was elected vice-president of the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, and he assumes the office of president 
in October this year. 


IN AN ADDRESS to the Agricultural Section of the British Asso- 
ciation on September 7, Lord Bledisloe spoke of the new system of 
grassland management advocated by the Grassland Management 
Committee, which is associated with I.C.I. In the course of his 
address he said that applying the teaching of modern science to 
improve the feeding capacity of the average British pasture, we 
might change the slogan “ three acres and a cow’’ into “ three 
cows and an acre.”’ 

SUPER-CENTRIFUGAL ENGINEERS, LTpD., manufacturers of the 
““ Sharples ’’ super-centrifuge, announce the centralisation of their 
offices, laboratories, research and service departments. The pro- 
gressive expansion of the company’s business during the past six 
years has from time to time necessitated the acquisition of addi- 
tional premises in various parts of London, in order to accommodate 
rapidly growing departments. It has now been considered advisable 
to concentrate all departments under one roof, and therefore 
commodious premises have been acquired at ‘‘ Sharples House,” 
1o1, Grosvenor Road, London, S.W.1, to which address all com- 
munications should be sent. (Telephone, Victoria 8466 ; Telegrams, 
‘““Superspin, Churton, London.”’) The new building provides 
ample accommodation for the company’s administrative, technical 
and clerical staffs, and will henceforth form the permanent head- 
quarters. The works will remain as before at Lightpill Iron Works, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 





Obituary 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER HERZFELD, the well-known sugar chemist, 
formerly director of the Institute of the Sugar Industry in Berlin, 
on September 1, aged 73. 
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Chemiker-Zeitung, September, 1, p. 691. 

Quantitative estimation of hydrocarbon vapours in 
air by means of active charcoal. E. Posner. Zeitschrift 
anorganische Chem., Vol. 174, Parts 2-3, pp. 290-294. 

CELLULOSE.—The behaviour of lignin and chlorlignin in the 
preparation of cellulose by the use of chlorine. P. 
Waentig. Zeitschrift angewandte Chem., September 1, 
PP- 977-980 and September 8, pp, 1001-1005. 

GENERAL’—The chemistry of mist and dusts. Part II— 
H. Remy. Chemiker-Zeitung, September 5, pp. 698-699. 

Wood charcoal as an adsorbent for gases. A. Magnaus, 
E. Sauter and H. Kratz. Zeitschrift anorganische Chem., 
Vol. 174, Parts 2-3, pp. 142-144. ay a 

INORGANIC.—Germanium. L. M. Dennis. Zeitschrift anor- 
ganische Chem., Vol. 174, Parts 2-3, pp. 97-141. 

The decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide. Part I. 
The nonomolecular reaction and its cessation at low 
pressures. G, Sprenger. Zeitschrift physikalische Chem., 
Vol. 136, Parts 1-2, pp. 40-76. 

The oxidation of ferrous hydroxide in the air. A. 
Krause. Zeitschrift anorganische Chem., Vol. 174, Parts 
2—3, Pp. 145-100. 

Kinetics of the formation of nitrous acid from nitric 
acid and nitric oxide. E. Abel, H. Schmid and S. Babad. 
Zeitschnift physikalische Chem., Vol. 136, Parts 1-2, 
PP. 135-145- ia | . 

PLANtT.—Aluminium and aluminium alloys in chemical and 
related industries. J. Dornauf. Zeitschrift angewandte 
Chem., September 8, pp. 993-1001. 

The use of aluminium, steels, VA-metals, and iron- 
silicon alloys in the nitric acid industry. B. Waeser, 
Chemische Fabrik, September 5, pp. 529-530. 


Rischbieth. 


French 

ANALYstIs.—Volumetric micro-analysis and centrifugal volu- 
metric analysis. R. F. Le Guyon. Annales de Chimie, 
July-August, pp. 50-112. 

GENERAL.—The use of organic compounds as sensitive photo- 
graphic substances. A. Seyewetz. Chimie et Industrie, 
August, pp. 216-220. 

Crystalline graphite and its capillary properties. R. 
Cordebas. Chimie et Industrie, August, pp. 223-230. 
INORGANIC.—Study of uranyl sulphate. A. Colani. Bulletin 

Soc. Chim. France, July, pp. 754-762. 

The irreversible dehydration of some hydrated crystal- 
line salts. A. Racousine, Bulletin Soc. Chim. France, 
July, pp. 744-747: 

OrGANIcC.—Contribution to the study of chlorobenzoylacetic 
esters and their derivatives. A. Whal and J. Rolland. 
Annales de Chimie, July-August, pp. 5-49. 

The allyl transposition and addition compounds of 
erythrene hydrocarbons, C, Prévost. Annales de Chimie, 
July-August, pp. 113-146. 

On the use of magnesium alcoholates in the prepara- 
tion of ethers. V.Cerchez. Bulletin Soc. Chim. France, 
July, pp. 762-767. 

Constitution of rubrene. C. Mouren, C. Dufraisse 
and L. Enderlin. Comptes Rendus, August 20, pp. 406— 
407. 

The hydrogenation of nitrobenzene using platinum 
black. G. Vavon and M. Crajcinovic. Comptes Rendus, 
August 20, pp. 420-422. 

SuGars.—The extraction of saccharose from carobs. G. 
Oddo. Chimie et Industrie, August, pp. 207-215. 

The absorption of ultraviolet light by organic sub- 
stances. Part IX—Sugars. L. Kwiecinski and L. 

Marchlewski. Bulletin Soc.Chim, France, July. pp.725-743. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Fatents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at |s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE AND OTHER LIQUIDS READILY 
GIVING OFF ACTIVE OXYGEN, PRODUCTION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, February 16, 1927. 

In the production of hydrogen peroxide by cathodic reduc- 
tion of oxygen, the cathode is usually of gold or gold amalgam, 
but this is expensive owing to the large cathode area required, 
while amalgams of cheaper metals are attacked by the electro- 
lytic action. It is now found that cathodes of silver alloys 
with aluminium or tin can be used if the surfaces are smoothed 
and polished, while cathodes of silver itself or unamalgamated 


295,137. 


base metals may be used if the surface is highly polished. A 
suitable electrode consists of highly polished chromium- 


nickel steel known as V2A steel. The salts or acids used to 
produce conductivity in the catholyte should be those which 
do not attack the metal, e.g., phosphoric acid. Apparatus 
employed in the preparation and treatment of hydrogen 
peroxide or solutions which readily give off active oxygen 
such as persulphuric acid, persulphates, perborates, etc., may 
also be constructed of base metals or alloys, the surface of 
which is highly polished. Some examples are given. 

295,213. BENZANTHRONE DERIVATIVES, PRODUCTION OF. 
I. B. Anderson, R. F. Thomson, J. Thomas, and Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd., Earl’s Road, Grangemouth, Stirling. Applica- 
tion date, February 2, 1927. 

Bezanthrone derivatives are obtained from 3-hydroxy- or 

3 - alkoxy - 4 : 4!-diamino - | : |'-naphthyl-phenyl-2! - carboxylic 
acid by treatment with alkalies, e.g., sodium carbonate or 
caustic soda in aqueous solution. 4: 4!-Diamino-3-methoxy- 
1: 14-naphthylphenyl-21-carboxylic acid may be obtained by 
coupling $-naphthol with diazotised m-aminobenzoic acid, 
reducing the resulting azo compound in acid solution, and 
methylating the hydroxy group, and may be used in the form of 
hydrochloride or sulphate in the above reaction. The process 
may also be applied to 4: 41-diamino-3-oxy-1 : 1}-naphthyl- 
phenyl-2!-carboxylic acid. Examples are given of the applica- 
tion of the above process to the production of 6-aminobenzan- 
throne-Bz1-Bz2-oxide. 

295,227. ALUMINIUM OXIDE AND OTHER ALUMINIUM CoM- 
POUNDS, PropucTIoNn oF. T. R. Haglund, 8, Runebergs- 
gatan, Stockholm. Application date, May 2, 1927. 

Material containing aluminium sulphide and oxide is treated 

with water or steam to convert the sulphide into hydroxide, 
and the products are treated to remove sulphides of iron, 
titanium, and calcium. For this purpose the decomposition 
products are treated with chorine, or chlorides, sulphates, or 
nitrates of such metals as are precipitated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen in acid solution. The conditions are such that the 
sulphide impurities are converted into chlorides or other salts 
but only part of the aluminium compounds are converted into 
aluminium chloride. Several different methods are described, 
based on the fact that aluminium oxide and hydrate are only 
slightly affected by chlorine unless heated in the presence of a 
reducing agent to 800°-1000° C. Further, hydrochloric acid 
does not cause the formation of aluminium chloride in the 
presence of steam. Sulphides of iron, calcium, and titanium, 
when treated with chlorine under the same conditions are 
converted into chlorine compounds. The treatment with 
chlorine may be under such conditions that the chlorides of 
iron and titanium are volatilised, or the chlorine may be 
employed in liquid state. The details of the process are 
fully described. 

295,237. Azo DyESTUFFS, MANUFACTURE OF. 
London. From I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, May 4 

New azo dyestuffs are obtained by coupling the diazo 
compounds of 2: 4 : 6-trinitro-l-aminobenzene or a homologue 
with a sulphonic acid of an N-aralkyl-alkyl- or of an N-aralkyl- 
aniline or a homologue or substitution product. These 


227 


W. Carpmael, 
Frank- 


1927. 


dyestuffs give fast bluish-violet to blue shades on acetate 


silk. An example is given of the coupling of 2: 4 : 6-trinitro- 
I-aminobenzene with N-ethyl-N-sulpho-benzyl-3-toluidine to 
obtain a dyestuft having the formula 


NO. CeHs 


| 
ONC »— ee 
Pa i 
NO, CH, 

N-methyl-N-sulphobenzyl-aniline, N-sulphobenzyl-2-toluidine, 

or N-benzy] aniline-2-sulphonic acid can also be employed as 

coupling components. 

295,239. Wat DYESTUFFS, MANUFACTURE OF. W. Carpmael, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, May 4, 1927. 

2-2!-indole thionaphthene indigo can be brominated in 
sulphuric acid to obtain a dibromo-2 : 2}-indole thionaphthene 
indigo which only dyes a very dull grey-violet. It has been 
found that if the monoalkyl-2 : 2}-indole-thionaphthene indigo 
is brominated in the same manner, the product gives clear 
violet shades. 


ay SO 
Ae Se 


a 


\ 
nT 


295,295. COMPOUNDS OF THE THIAZOLIC SERIES, MANU- 
FACTURE OF. K. Carpmael and K. S. Carpmael, London. 
From I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 


Main, Germany. Application date, March 30, 1927. 
These compounds have the general formula 


NH N 
Aryl ‘ » =NH or its tautomeric form Aryl ¢ <M 


in which aryl is an aromatic residue of the benzene, naphtha- 
lene, or anthracene series which may contain further sub- 
stituents. The compounds are obtained by allowing a salt of 
sulphocyanic acid to act on primary arylamines in which the 
para position to the amino group is either substituted by a 
monovalent radicle or is occupied in the formation of a ring, 
while the ortho position is unoccupied, in the presence of a 
halogen, and preferably in an acid medium. The ortho- 
amino-sulphocyanic compounds formed in the first phase of 
the reaction are immediately converted into the isomeric 
aminothiazole compounds. Examples are given of the treat- 
ment of 1 : 4-dimethyl-2-amino-5-chlorobenzene, 1-methy]-2- 
amino-5-chlorobenzene, paraphenetidine, parachlor-aniline, 
4-chloro-1-naphthylamine, 2-amino-7-naphthol-methylether, 
8-naphthylamine, and §-anthramine, with sodium or potas- 
sium sulphocyanide. 

295,442. CONDENSATION PRODUCTIONS FROM DIHYDROXY- 
DIPHENYL-ETHANE, PROCESS OF MAKING. E. C. R. 
Marks, London. From Bakelite Corporation, 247, Park 
Avenue, New York. Application date, May 13, 1927. 

Dihydroxy-diphenylethane is heated to 180°-200° C. with 

a hardening agent such as paraform or hexamethylene-tetra- 

mine until a resinous condensation product is obtained. The 

reagents may be so proportioned that at first a fusible resin is 
obtained, which may then be converted into an infusible body 
by treating with a further proportion of the hardening agent. 

The products are suitable for the manufacture of varnishes 

cements, etc., or for impregnating porous material. 

NotTe.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention: 

267,155 (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to unsaturated 

hydrocarbons, see Vol. XVI, p. 468; 271,869 (E. Weitz) 

relating to separation of alkali salts, see Vol. XVII, p. 134; 

273,256 (R. Cross) relating to conversion of heavier hydro- 

carbons into lighter hydrocarbons, see Vol. XVII, p. 201; 

273,665 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to condensa- 

tion products from naphthalene and naphthalene derivatives, 

see Vol. XVII, p. 221; 274,492 (Compagnie de Bethune) 

relating to synthesis of alcohols, see Vol. XVII, p. 291; 
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282,370 (A. R. Frank and N. Caro) relating to hydrocyanic 
acid, see Vol. XVIIT, p. 183; 285,847 (Soc. Générale Metal- 
lurgique de Hoboken) relating to manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, see Vol. XVIII, p. 417; 286,284 (I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges.) relating to catalysts of high mechanical strength, 
see Vol. XVIII, p. 440. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

203,438. TRIMETHYLAMINE - GLycor MONOBORATE. Kk. 
Liidecke, 19, Limonenstrasse, Dahlem, Berlin. Inter- 
national Convention date, July 8, 1927. 

\n aqueous solution of trimethylamine-glycol is treated with 
1-3 molecular parts of boric acid, and the product concentrated 
in vacuo and treated with acetone, in which it is insoluble. 
Alternatively the product may be dissolved in alcohol and 
then treated with acetone. 

293,690. SULPHONATING Fatty Compounps. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Chemische Fabriek Servo and M. D. 
Rozenbroek, Delden, Twenthe, Overijssel, Holland. 
International Convention date, July 9, 1927. 

Fatty acids and their esters, chlorides, and sulphonic acids 
are sulphonated by means of sulphuric acid and a dehydrating 
agent such as phosphoric or phosphorous acid, or phosphorus 
oxide, oxychloride, or chloride. Examples are given of the 
treatment of castor oil and sulphonated castor oil. 

293,702. PURIFYING COAL Gas. 
Recklinghausen, Germany. 
date, July 8, 1927. 

The washing oil for treating coal gas contains naphthalene 
in such proportions that practically no naphthalene is absorbed 
from the gas. Benzene hydrocarbons are distilled off, and 
any naphthalene carried over is separated and returned to the 
washing oil. 

293,703. PERFUMES; DI-ISOPROPYL DERIVATIVES. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
International Convention date, July 7, 1927. 

These compounds containing two isopropyl groups are 
obtained by introducing osmophorous groups into aromatic 
hydrocarbons containing two isopropyl groups, or by intro- 
ducing one or two isopropyl groups into aromatic perfumes 
containing no or one isopropyl group. Di-isopropyl-benzalde- 
hyde is obtained by treating di-isopropyl-benzene with carbon 
dioxide in presence of aluminium chloride and cuprous chloride, 
with or without gaseous hydrochloric acid. The preparation 
of di-isopropyl-benzal-acetone, di-isopropyl-benzoic acid, di- 
isopropyl-benzyl-alcohol, and di-isopropyl-cinnamic aldehyde 
is described. 


C. Still, 4, Bismarckplatz, 
International Convention 


293,719 and 293,720. DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION OF 
CARBONACEOUS MATERIALS. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, August 7, 1926. Additions to 275,663. 

293,719. Coal, oils, etc., are hydrogenated in the presence 
of a mixture of elements of the 4th-8th groups of the periodic 
system with small proportions of elements of the 4th-7th 
groups. Molybdic acid with 10 per cent. chromium oxide is 
specified as an example. 

293,720. The catalyst in this case is a mixture of elements 
of the 4th-8th groups of the periodic system with copper or 
gold or their compounds. 

293,749. METALLIC Caratysrs. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, July 11, 1927. 

Finely divided metals are obtained by reducing an oxide, 
hydrate, or salt, with hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst 
at a low temperature. Thus, a mixture of kieselguhr with 
precipitated salts of copper, nickel, or cobalt is heated with 
hydrogen to 40-100° C. at a pressure of 20-40 atmospheres. 
293,753. THYMOL. Rheinische Kampfer-Fabrik Ges., Ober- 

kassel, Diisseldorf, Germany. International Convention 
date, July 11, 1927. 

ii-Cresol is heated with propylene under pressure to obtain 
thymol. 

243,754. CHLORHYDRINS. T. Goldschmidt Akt.-Ges., 18, 
Salkenbergsweg, Essen, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, July 11, 1927. 

Gas containing olefines is injected into chlorine water which 
is circulated by a pump through a reservoir. Chlorhydrins 
are formed and the liquor is drawn off from the reservoir. 


203,755. HYDROGEN PEROXIDE, Oesterreichische Chemische 
Werke Ges., 5, Technikerstrasse, Vienna. International 
Convention date, July 11, 1927. 

In concentrating or distilling hydrogen peroxide, the appara- 
tus in contact with the heated liquid is constructed of lead or 

















293,755 — 





acid resistant iron, and the part in contact with the vapour is 
of ceramic material, glass, or silica. The lower part of the 
steam jacketed vessel 1 is of metal and the upper part 2 and 
vapour outlet 7 of ceramic material. Liquid to be distilled 
enters at 9, and overflow is drawn off at 5. Alternatively, 
liquid passes from a vessel 24 through a metal steam-heated 

tube 25, 26, and a mixture of liquid and vapour passes to a 

separator 27 of ceramic material. 

293,763. ALKYLENE OXIDE. T. Goldschmidt Akt.-Ges., 18, 
Salkenbergsweg, Essen, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, July 11, 1927. : 

Chlorhydrin solution and an alkali or alkaline earth solution 
or suspension are passed through a still along a long path. 





293,763 


Water is boiled in a still 1 by steam pipes 3 and alkali or alka- 
line earth is supplied by a pipe 4, and chlorhydrin solution is 
preheated in a vessel 7 by outflow liquor from the still 1 and 
supplied through a pipe 5. Vapour passes to a reflex con- 
denser 9 and then by a pipe ro to a cooler 11 where most of the 
steam is condensed, while vapour passes on to a cooler 14 in 
which the oxide is condensed and then collected in a vessel 15. 
Any remaining vapour is washed with chlorhydrin solution 
in a column 106. 

293,708. Dyrs AND INTERMEDIATES. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International 
Convention date, July I1, 1927. 

An aromatic mono- or poly-ketone containing at least one 
free peri-position to the ketone carbonyl is heated with 
aluminium chloride and an alkali chloride in presence of oxygen 
to obtain cylic ketones and quinones, some of which are vat 
dyes. Oxidizing agents may be used in place of oxygen. 
}-Chlor-1-benzoyl-naphthalene is obtained from  «-chlor 
naphthalene and benzoyl chloride. It may be treated with 
cuprous cyanide to obtain 4-cyan-1-benzoyl-naphthalene, 
which hydrolyses to 1t-benzoyl-4-naphthoic acid. 4-Chlor-1 
benzoyl-naphthalene may be converted into 2-chlor-benzan- 
throne by the above reaction, 4-cyan-1-benzoyl-naphthalene 
into 2-cyan-benzanthrone, 1-benzoyl-4-naphthoic acid into 
benzanthrone-2-carboxylic acid. Other similar reactions are 
also given. 
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LATEST NOTIFICATIONS 

423 Manufacture of organic bases. I.G. Farbenindustri 
Akt.-Ges. September 2, 1927 

2 Manufacture of sulphuric acid Soc. Genérale Metal 
irgique de Hoboken. September 3, 1927. 
420. Manufacture and production of valuable hydrocarbons 
iy. Fa I idustric kt.-Ges September 1 1927 
431 Manufacture and produc tion of valuable hydrocarbons 
nd the like from substances of the nature of coal, tars, mineral 
ils, and the like. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Sept 

1927 

355. Process for the economical treatment of mixtures con- 
taining hydr bon and nitrogen in the electric ar Soc. « 














C} Industry in Basle, and Andriessens, H. August 20 
1927 ; 
373. Manufacture of vat dgestuffs of the anthanthrone series 
IG. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August 30, 1027 
37 Methods of carrying out chemical reactions Bucherer 
i, I August 30, 1927 
74. Manufacture of synthetic resins. British Celanese, Ltd 
September 3, 1927. 
a Varnishes, lacquers and like coating compositions. 
1 Celanese, Ltd. September 3, 1027 
10,070 Manufacture of oil lacquers and varnishes 1.G. Farbe 
ndustrie Akt.-Ges. September 2, 1927 
206,08 Manufacture of azo dvestufts containing chromium. Sov 
f Chemical Industry in Basle. September 3, 1927 


Soetaiers a with Date of Application 
70,287 Separation ol 1 mixtures 


vases Irom Urbain 
May 1 


hereot 


Corporation 19260 





>77,.808. Products applicable for making dyestuft preparations 
nd dyestuft preparations made therewith, Manufacture of. 
Si f Chemical Industry in Basle. May 29, 1926. 

73,2 Separation or recovery O! a gas or Vapour Irom a mixture 
of gases or vapours. Silica Gel ¢ orporation June 24, 1926 
275.23 Yellow dyeings cn cellulose esters or cellulose ethers, 

Process of producing. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.Ges. July 20 
78 = Producing metals in electric furnaces E.G. T. Gustafs 
SOI September 27, 1926 
$2,337. Chromium plating and products thereof. J. C. Patten 
October 20, 1020 
83,117 Producing alumina M. Buchner January 3, 1927. 
284.614. Acid dyestuffs of the pheno-naphtho-safranine series 
Manufacture of. J. R. Geigy, Akt.-Ges. January 31, 1027 


Addi 


tion to 205,086. 











254,731. Rotary drum furnace for roasting sulphur-containing 
ores and the like. Metallbank und Metallurgische Ges., Akt.- 
Ges February 4, 1927. 
290 21 lurkey-red oils and similar preparations, Manufacture 
Erba Akt.-Ges. July 28, 1927 
205,07 Heavy metals or their alloys, Process for improving the 
ri¢ I | properties of ie: Mellersh- Ja kson. S emey & 
H -Ges May 21, 1927 ; 
205.075. Red lead, Method and apparatus for the production of 
FE. Hayward. February 22, 1927 
295,07 J i gaseous hydrocarbons of low boiling point 
mn nd other oils, tars, and the like, Production of 
\ [.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-G April 21 
7 ros Di of carbonaceous materials such as coal, oi 








shale ae the like Apparatus for P.M. Salerni and Metallbank 





ind Metallurgisch Ges., Akt.-Ges. February 25, 1927 

296,112. Nickel alloys, Refinement of. W. S. Smith, H. J 
Garnett, and J. A. Holden. April 25, 1927 

200,137. Magnetic alloys. W.S. Smith, H. |]. Garnett,and J. A 
Holde1 April 30, 1927 

296,12 Nitric acid, Manufacture of. W.K.Ormandy. May 25 

206,145. Montan wax, Treatment of. J. Y. Johnson (/.G. Farben- 

t 1ht.-G June 0, 1927 
2 72 Concentrated acetic acid from dilute acetic acid, Process 
overing. H. Suid July 18, 1927. Addition to 

239,447 

296,235. lronsponge, Production of. $S.E.Sieurin. December 6 
1927 

206,27 Flotation process. D. Guggenheim, S. R. Guggenheim 
S. Guggenheim, J. K. Macgowan, and E. A.C oa Trading 


as Guggenheim Bros December 29, 1927 


Applications for Patents 


Lead Manufacturers, Ltd Apparatus for 
ist from gases, etc. 25,350 September 4. 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. Apparatus for separating 
etc., suspended matter from liquids. 25,357. September 4 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij and Elkington, H. D. 
of absorbing ethylene, etc., by means of sul ic acid 


August 3 


removing 





Process 


25,412 





Berger and Sons, Ltd.. L. Production of colour lakes 25.758 
September 7 
British Celanese, Ltd. Manufacture cf synthetic resins. 25,237 





September 3. (United States, September 3, 1927.) 

British Celanese, Ltd. Varnishes, lacquers, etc. 25,238. S« 
tember 3 United States, September 3, 1927.) 

British Celanese Ltd Marking ink. 25,407. September 
United States, September 7, 1927. 

ritish Celanese, Ltd., Ellis, G. H., Kirk, E. W., and Olpin, H. ( 
Manufacture of organic compounds. 25,861, 25,862. Sep- 
tember 8 

Carpmael, A.and [ G. Farbenindustr \kt.-Ges Manufacti 
of olefines 25,745 se canines 7. 

Chance Bros. and Co., Ltd. Manufacture of glass. 25858 Sep- 
tember 8 

Ehrhardt, E. FF. and Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulet 
Manufacture of condensation products of phenols, et 
25,30 September 3. 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. anc Recovery of 


Johnson J \ 


valuable hydrocarbons from coals, ete. 25,267. Septembe: 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson J. Y. Production of 
hydrogenated aromati« hvdrocarbons, etc. 25,209. sep- 


tember 3 
Farbenindustrie Akt 
products from coal, etc. 


-Ges. 


ant 


Johnson, J. Y 


70. September 3 


Recovery of 





1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Process of 
obtaining gases. 25,271. September 3. 

Oe irbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Imray, O. Y. Manufacture of 
vat dyestufis. 25,208. September 3. 


I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, 


of vat dvestutts. 


J. Y. 


September 5 


Manufacture 


etc 25.477 





1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Means for 
operating with ammonia. 25,478. September 5. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Extraction of 


bituminous materials. 25,615. September 6 


[.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
plastic masses. 25,016. September 6. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
condensation products of anthraquinone§ series. 25,017 


September 0. 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
derivatives cf benzanthrone. 25,714. 7 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y Production of 
anthraquinone derivatives. 25,715. September 7. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
nitrogenous vat dvestuffs. 25,716. September 


te Production of 
September 7. 
LG 
1.G 


7° 


I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Imray, O. Y. Manufacture of 
coating preparations. 25,871. September 8. 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of hydrocarbons fron 


carbonaceous materials, et 25,268. September 3. (Ger- 
many, November 24, 1927 

[.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of oil lacquers, et 
25,278. September 3. (Germany, September 2, 1927.) 

I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of vat dyestutis 


25,386. September 4. (Germany, September 7, 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Anesthetics. 25, 
ber 4. (Germany, September 16, 1927 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of white titanic acid 


1927.) 


I.G Septen 


390. 


I.G 





25,520. September 5. (Germany, September 6, 1927.) 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Anesthetics. 25,521 Septen 
ber 5 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Wheeler, T. S Productior 
of hydrogen cyanide. 25,216. September 3. 

Imperial (¢ hemical Industries, Ltd., and Wheeler, T. S. Decon 
position of hydrocarbons 25,217 Septe »mber 2. 

Imperial! Chemical Industries, Ltd and Wheeler, T. S$. Method of 
decomposing hydrocarbons. 25,218. September 3 





Imperial Chemical 
of methane 

Imperial Chemical Industries, 
25,325 September 4 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
bodies 25,495 September 5. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 


Ltd., and Wheeler 
September 3. 
Ltd. Dust removal 


Industries, T.S. Treatment 


etc 25,219. 


trom gases 


Degreasing metal, et 


Smokeless 


powders. 25,5 
September 5 

Macallum, A. D. Synthesis of diacetyl- 1-diamino-4 : 4'-dihy- 
droxy-5 : 5'-diiodoarsenobenzene, et 25.427. September 5 
(May 4, 1927.) 

Montan und Industrialwerke vorm. J. D. Starck. Production 
of citric acid. 25,756. September 7. (Czecho-Slovakia, De- 
cember 16, 1927.) 

Newton Chambers and Co., Ltd. Fungicides, et« 25,029. Sep 
tember 6 

Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Thomas, J., Todd, W. M., and Wilson, J. 5 
maereenon of dyestuffs, etc. 25,757. September 7. (De- 


ember 30, 1927 
al Industry 
September 3. 


DdO¢ in Basle. Manufacture of azo-dyestutfts 


(Switzerland, September 3, 1927 


of Chem 
25,313. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 
Actp ACETIC, 40% TECH.—(1g per ton. 


Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £30 per ton; powder, £32 per 
ton; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC,.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—{f21 tos. to £27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

AcipD SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 


AmMoONIA ALKALI,—{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BISULPHITE OF L1imE.—£7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, £9 10s. per ton d/d; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 10s. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

CaLcium CHLORIDE (SoLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—({25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s, 8d. per gall., 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. ; mineralised 

2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE,—£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH CausTIC.—{£30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium BICHROMATE.—44d. per lb. 

PoTassIUM CHLORATE.—34d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs, 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLT CAKE.—{£3 15s. to £4 per ton d/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, Sotip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to {1$ per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALs.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sop1uM BICARBONATE.—{I0O Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—34d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.—£17 10s. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.o.r. London. 

SopiIuM CHLORATE.—23d. per lb. 

Sopium NITRITE, 100% Basis.—£27 per ton d/d. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SopIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTsS).—/3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 

Sop1umM SULPHIDE Conc. SoLip, 60/65.—£13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

SopIUM SULPHIDE CrysTALs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, {8 ros. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CrystaLs.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
I-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip CARBOLIC CRYSTALS.—6}d. to 63d. per lb. Crude 60's, 2s, 2d. 
to 2s. 24d. per gall. prompt. 

Acip CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 7d. to 3s. per gall. 97/99.—2s. 6d. to 
2s. 7d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per gall. Dark, 
zs. 1d. to 2s. 2d. 

ANTHRACENE,—A quality, 24d. per unit. 40%, £5 per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—8d. to 84d. per gall. Unstrained, 
74d. to 8d. per gall. 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, 10}$d.to 11d. per gall.; Standard 
Motor, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 7d. to Is. 8d. 
per gall. ; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

ToLUOLE.—90%, Is. 6d. to 1s. 11d. per gall, Firm, Pure, 1s. 10d. to 
2s. 1d. per gall. 

XYLOL.—1Is. 3d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 6d. to Is. 7d. per gall. 

CrzosoTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 9d. per gall.; middle oil, 63d. to 73d. 
pergall. Heavy, 7d. to 84d. per gall. Standard specification, 
6}d. to 64d. ex works. Salty, 7$d. per gall. 

NaputHa.—Crude, 84d. to 9d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, 1s. 14d. to 
Is. 2$d. per gall. Solvent 95/160, 1s. 2d. to Is. 7d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, 11d. to 1s. 4d. per gall. 

NaPHTHALENE CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £5 per ton. 
Whizzed, £8 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 ros. to £9 per ton. 

NaPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {13 to {14 10s. perton. Quiet. Flaked, 
£14 to {15 per ton, according to districts. 

cH.—Medium soft, 47s. 6d. to 50s. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PYRiDINE.—90/140, 5s. to 6s. per gall. 90/180, 3s. to 4s. per 
gall. Heavy, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per gall. 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
Acip AMIDONAPHTHOL DisuLPHO (1-8-2-4).—r1os. 9d. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100 %. 
AciD BEenzoic.—ts. 84d. per Ib. 
AciD GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per lb. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
AciD NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per lb. . 
AciD NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
Acip SULPHANILIC.—83d. per lb. 
ANILINE O1L.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
BENZALDBHYDE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
BENzIDINE BASE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BENzoIc Acip.—1s. 84d. per Ib. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—54d. per lb. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per {b. 
DINITHROBENZENE.—S8}d. per Ib. naked at works. £75 per ton. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—({£84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C, 8d. per Ib. naked at works, 66/68° C. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—1Iod. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—338. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. gd. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3s. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per Ib. 
NITROBENZENE.—46d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. 
R, SALtT.—2s. 2d, per lb. 
Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—S8d. per Ib. 
p-ToLuIDINE.—Is. Iod. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 

ACETATE OF Lime.—Brown, {10 5s. per ton. Good demand. 
Grey, £14 Ios. to £15 per ton. Liquor, 9d. per gall. 

CHARCOAL.—{6 to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Foreign competition severe. 

Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 

Rep Liguor.—gd. to tod. per gall. 

Woop CrrEosoTe.—ts. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 

Woop NapuTnHa, MiscrBLE.—3s. 11d. to 4s. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 
48. 3d. per gall. 

Woop Tar.—{4 to £5 per ton. 

BROWN SuGar oF LEap.—{4o 15s. per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 63d. to 1s. 54d. per lb., according to 

quality ; Crimson, Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. od. per lb. 
BaRYTES.—{£2 16s. Iod. to £3 Ios. per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3S. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per Ib. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to £27 10s. per ton, according to quantity. 
CaRBON Biack.—54d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£45 to £55 per ton, according to quantity. 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per lb. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DarK.—5d. to 64d. per lb. 
LamP BLACK.—£35 per ton, barrels free. 
LeaD HyposuLPHITE.—9d. per Ib. 
LITHOPHONE, 30%.—£22 Ios. per ton. 
MINBRAL RUBBER ‘‘ RUBPRON.””—£13 128s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London 
SULPHUR.—{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—/55 to {60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. per Ib., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 7d. to 7s. per Ib. 
ZINC SULPHUR.—1IId. per lb. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, Acetic, Pure, 80°%.—/39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers. 

AcID, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 5d. per lb. 

Acip, BeNzoic, B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 4c. per oz., according to quantity. 
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Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 40s. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 


Acip, CAMPHORIC.—Igs. to 2Is. per Ib. 

Acip, CiTric.—2s. 1d. perlb. Less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIC.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, PyrRoGALLic, CrysTaLs.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

er lb. 

bins SaticyLic, B.P. puLv.—1is. 6d. per lb. Technical.—10}d. 
to 114d. per Ib. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to Is. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£37 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per Ib. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—9S. per OZ. 

BAaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.— 3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BIsMUTH CARBONATE.—9s. 9d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH CITRATE.—9gs. 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—Ss. 9d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—8s. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 9d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH OXIDE.—12s. 3d. per lb. 

BisMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—I0s. gd. per lb. 

BismMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 9d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. o$d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts. 11$d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts., 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BroMIDES.—Ammonium, 2s. 1d. per lb. ; potassium, Is. 10d. per 
lb. ; sodium, 2s. per lb. ; granulated, $d. per Ib. less ; all spot. 
Large quantities at lower rates. 

Carcium LactaTE.—B.P., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb. 

CamMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. 

Eruers.—S.G. -730—11d. to 1s. od. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°%,.— 37S. per cwt., in barrels ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4s. 6d .to 4s. od. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—IS. 11d, to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.— 30s. per 02. 

HypDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per 
OZ. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (I2 VOLS.).—1Is. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. 9d. to 4s. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

HyPoPHosPHITES.—Calcium, 3s. 6d. per lb., for 28 Ib. lots; potas- 
sium, 4s. Id. per lb. ; sodium, 4s. per lb. 

IRON AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. perlb. Green, 
3s. 1d. to 3s. 4d. per lb. ; U.S.P., 2s. od. to 3s. per Ib. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to 9}d. per oz. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

MaGNEsIuM OxIDE.—Light commercial, £62 Ios, per ton, less 23% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots. 

MentTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 21s. per lb. net for January 
delivery ; Synthetic, 10s. perlb. ; Synthetic detached crystals, 
Ios. to 12s. 6d. per lb., according to quantity ; Liquid (95%), 
gs. 6d. per Ib. 

MeERcuRIALS B,P.—Up to I cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 7s. 10d. 
to 7s. 11d. per Ib., levig., 7s. ad. to 7s. 5d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. per ]b., Powder, 5s. 6d. to 
5s. 7d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 3d. to 6s. 4d. per Ib., 
Powder, 6s. 4d. to 6s. 5d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 5d. to 6s. 6d 
per lb.; Calomel, 6s. Sd. to 6s. od. per!b. ; Yellow Oxide, 7s. 2d. 
to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Persulph., B.P.C., 6s. 5d. to 6s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
Sulph. nig., 6s. 2d. to 6s. 3d. per lb. Special prices for large: 
quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—83. 9d. to gs. per Ib. 

METOL.—49s. to IIs. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. Id. to Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—2s. 5d. to 2s. 8d. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—6s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. 

Potassium BITARTRATE 09/100% (Cream of Tartar).—95s. per 
cwt., less 2} per cent. 





Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. od. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

PoTassIuM IODIDE.—16s. 8d. per lb., according to quantity. 

PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included, 
f.o.r. London. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 5$d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per Ib., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—47s. per lb. ; in quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

SoDIUM BENzOoATE, B.P.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per lb. 

SopiuM CitrRaTE, B.P.C., 1911—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib., B.P.C, 
1923—2s. 5d. to 2s. 8d. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 

SoDIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per Ib. 

SODIUM PoTASSIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—958. to 102s. 6d. 
per cwt. Crystals, 4s. per cwt. extra. 

SoDIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per Ib. Crystal, 
Is. 10d, to 2s. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.-—Iod. to 1s. 1d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {28 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per Ib. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. per Ib., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 13s. 6d. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1I0s. per Ib. 
AMYL ACETATE.—z2s. 6d. per lb. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. od. per lb. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 3d. per lb. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL—2s. per lb 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2sS. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2sS. 6d. per |b. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—1I5s. 6d. per lb. 
CouMARIN.—9s. 6d. per lb. 
CITRONELLOL.—13s. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRAL.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 
EtHyt CINNAMATE.—6s. per lb. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
EUGENOL.—Ios. 6d. per lb. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—23s. per lb. 
GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to IIs. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—4s. 6d. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—14s. 6d. per Ib. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 15s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, ros. 6d. per lb. 
LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Shui Oil, 14s. 6d. per lb. Ex Bois de 
Rose, 18s. 6d. per lb. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE,.—S8s. 6d. per Ib. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per lb. 
Musk KETONE.—35s. per lb. 
Musk XYLOL.—7s. per Ib. 
NEROLIN.—3s. 6d. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—Ios. 6d. per lb. 
RHODINOL.—40s. per Ib. 
SAFROL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN.—I6s. 6d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., 10s. 6d. per lb. 
ANISE OIL.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—26s. per Ib. 
BOURBON GERANIUM OIL.—2zIs. per Ib. 
CAMPHOR OIL.—od. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAvA.—12s. per lb. 
CINNAMON OIL LEAF.—6s. gd. per oz. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—7s. per lb. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 2d. per Ib., c.i.f. U.K. port. Ceylon, 
pure, 2s. 2d. per lb. 
CLOVE OIL (PuRE 90/92%).—7s. 6d. per Ib. 
EUCALYPTUS OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—2s. 1d. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.-—Mont Blanc, 48/50%, Esters, 16s. 3d. per lb. 
LEMON OIL.—16s. per Ib. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per lb. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—24s. per lb. 
Otto oF Rose O1L.—Anatolian, 35s. peroz. Bulgarian, 75s. per oz. 
PatMA Rosa O1L.—r3s. gd. per lb. 
PEPPERMINT O1L.—Wayne County, 15s. per lb.; Japanese, 8s. 6d. 
per lb. 
PETITGRAIN.—Ss. 9d. per Jb. Sandalwood, Mysore, 26s. 6d. per Ib., 
90/95%, 16s. 6d. per Ib. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, Septe mbey 13, 1928. 
TRADE has continued moderately active and there are signs 
a further improvement Prices generally are firm. Export 
demand has been better and quite a fair amount of business 
has been settled. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE is unchanged with practically no supplies ; market is purely 


nominal at £74 10s. to 477 10s. per ton with a further advance 
in view. 

Acip ACETIC is unchanged 

Acip ForMIc continues in good demand at 447 1os. per ton for 55 

Acip Lactic is firm at £43 per ton for 50°, by weight for best im- 
ported pale quality. 

Acip OXALIC is in fair demand and price unchanged at 431 to 433 


per ton. 

Actp TARTARIC is quiet at Is. 34d. to 1s. 33d. per Ib., and the future 
outlook is steady. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE is fairly firm with the market at about 419 
per ton. A small business is passing 

\LUMINA SULPHATE is extremely firm and in short supply at 46 15s. 
per ton for 17/18°, iron free 

BArRiUuM CHLORIDE is as short as ever and the price is now quoted 
at £9 15s. to £10 5s. per ton, ex store, and many makers are 
fully sold until the end of the veai 

COPPER SULPHATE is unchanged 

CREAM OF TARTAR is moderately active at £99 to {100 per ton, less 
24 per cent. for 99/100°, B.P. 

FORMALDEHYDE is unchanged at 439 Ios. to 440 per ton for 40° 
material, and in brisk demand. 

Leap ACETATE.—Price well maintained at £43 5s. for white and 
{41 15s. per ton for brown, with a good demand 

LEAD NITRATE is firm at 436 to £36 Los. per ton. 

IME ACETATE.—Position unchanged and producers are disinclined 
to quote for forward delivery 

METHYL ACETONE is strong at £59 per ton for 45°, material with 
advancing tendency in sympathy with acetone 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE unchanged at /25 to {27 per ton tor 96/98 
material 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE is extremely firm at £28 to £28 1 
with a good demand, supplies are on the short side. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE is very firm at 5}d. to 54d. per Ib 


55. per t 


POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE is unchanged and in fair demand at £63 1 
to 465 10s. per ton 

SODIUM ACETATE is firm and in very short supplv at £21 Ios. t 
422 per ton 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE is firm and in good request at 412 to 413 pet 
ton 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE is firm at 44d. to 5d. per Ib 

SODIUM SULPHIDE is unchanged. 

PARTAR EMETIC is in good demand at 11d. per lb. with supplies 
on the short side 

ZINC SULPHATE is very firm at fI11 Ios. to £11 15s. per ton wit! 
good demand 


Coal Tar Products 
The market in general is very quiet, and there are only one 
two small inquiries on the market, these being for benzol, solvent 
naphtha, and heavy naphtha. Regarding crosote oil, cresylic acid. 
and naphthalene, there seems to be no interest in these product- 
at the present moment, and the prices remain practically unchanget 
MoToR BENZOt is firm at 1s. 5d. per gallon, on rails 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA is firm at Is. 13d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers 
works 
HEAVY NAPHTHA is also firm at Is. 1d. to 1s. 13d. per gallon, on rails 
CREOSOTE OIL remains weak, the price in the North being about 
6d. per gallon, f.o.r., and 64d. per gallon in London 
CRESYLIC ACID is unchanged, the 98/100% quality being quote 
at 2s. 2d. per gallon, f.o.b., while the dark quality 95/97 
quoted at about Is. rod. per gallon, f.o.b. naked. 
NAPHTHALENES is quoted at £5 per ton for the 74/76 quality, and 
£6 to £6 Tos. per ton for the 76/78 quality. 
PITCH is in better demand. To-day’s value is approximately 50s., 
f.o.b. U.K. port. 





Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, September 12.—LINSEED OIL steady and in moderate 
demand for near. Spot, ex mill, £29 5s. ; September, £27 17s. 6d. ; 
October-December, £27 17s. 6d. ; January-April, £28 5s. ; May- 
\ugust, 8 r2s. 6d., naked. RApE OL nominal. Crude ex- 
tracted, >; technical refined, £42, naked, ex wharf. CoTTON 
OIL quiet Egyptian crude, £32 ; refined common edible, £37 15s. 
ind deodorised, 439 15s. per ton, naked. TURPENTINE quiet and 
3d. lower. American, spot, 41s. 3d. ; October-December, 42s 
ind January-April, 43s. od. per cwt. 

Hutt, September 12.—LiNSEED O1L.—Spot to December, 
£28 7s. 6d. ; January-April, £28 tos. ; May-August, £28 12s. 6d. 
per ton, naked. Cotton O1L, Bombay crude, £29 15s. ; Egyptian 
crude, £30; edible refined, £33 15s. : technical, ¢33 5s.; deodorised, 
£35 15s. per ton, naked. PALM KERNEL OIL, crushed, 53 per 
cent., £38 per ton, naked. GRouNDNUT OIL, crushed/extracted, 
£37 15s. ; deodorised, £41 15s. per ton. Soya OIL, extracted and 
crushed, £32 10s deodorised, £36 perton. Rape OIL, crushed/ 
extracted, £40 15s. : refined, £42 15s. per ton, net cash terms, ex 
n Castor Orr and Cop O11 unaltered. 


$2 
£46 





Nitrogen Products 
Sulphate {mmonia.—It is understood that the buying of 
sulphate of ammonia continues good, and that supplies are not 


v7) 


plentiful. The price remains unchanged at 49 5s. 6d. £9 7s. od. 
per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port, for prompt shipment. The buying in 
the home market continues of a routine character. 

Vitvate of Soda.—The demand on the Continent at the new 


rice of 160s. 34d. per metric quintal for edrly September shipment 
has been very satisfactory. Large sales for spring delivery at 
le prices have already been made. 


Ud 





South Wales By-Products 

THERE is a little more activity in South Wales by-products, but 
business generally is still far from satisfactory. There is a better 
demand for pitch, which is changing hands round about 47s. 6d. 
per ton, delivered. Crude tar continues to be quiet, but refined 
tars have a better call. Coke oven tar is unchanged at from 73d. 
) 8d. per gallon, while gaswork’s tar is steady at from 74d. to 73d 
per gallon. Crude naphthalene has practically no call round 


} 


tbout Sos. per ton f.o.r. maker’s works, while whizzed is scarcely 


better at about gos. per ton f.o.r. maker’s works. Patent fut 
shipments are slightly better, but prices are unchanged, 20s. 6d 
to 21s. 6d. ex-ship prevailing at Cardiff, and 19s. od. to 20s. 6d 
ex-ship Swansea. Coke, best foundry, 32s. 6d. to 37s. per ton 
furnace from 19s. to 21s. per ton, and other sorts from 25s. t 
32s. 6d. per ton. 





Indene and Styrene from Coal Gas 


IN the course of a study by the organic chemical laboratory 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, of the cause of service gas meter stoppages it was found 
that the main cause of the trouble was gum-formation fron 
indene and styrene. These compounds are always present 11 
manufactured gas. In freshly made gas they are very volatil: 
and readily carried in the gas stream, but on standing in contact 
with other gas constituents they tend to polymerise and form 
gums. Gums are thus formed in house meters, making 
removal of these for cleaning necessary. <A recent survey 0! 
the U.S. gas industry shows that there are 8 million pounds pet 
year of styrene and twice that amount of indene available 
if completely removed from the gas. These compounds 
could be used in the manufacture of plastics. Styrene could 
be used in the manufacture of perfumes and possibly also in 
rubber manufacture. It is suggested that here is a field for 
development of industrial values in these substances, which are 
now admittedly industrial nuisances. 





New Smelter for International Nickel Company 
Tue International Nickel Co. has completed arrangements 
for the erection of the new smelter at Copper Cliff, ne 
Sudbury, Ontario, which will be used for the treatment 
nickel-copper ores from the great Frood Mine. While details 
of the proposed construction programme have not been a1 
nounced, the general belief is that the smelter will be one ot 
the largest ever erected in Canada. The present schedule 
provides for completion before the Frood Mine is brought 
into production in 1931. Ground will be broken on the site 
of the smelter towards the end of the present summer or early 
in the autumn 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe CHemicaL AGE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 


and 
Glasgow, September 12, 1928. 

THE heavy chemical market still remains only moderately 

active. There is no change in price of any importance to 

since our last report. 
Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—Quoted {£70 to £73 per ton, ex store 
very little available for spot or early delivery. 

AciD ACETIC.—98 Glacial, £56 to £67 per ton, according to 
quality and packing, c.i.f. U.K. ports ; 80% pure, £37 10s. per 
ton, ex wharf; 80°, technical, £37 1os. per ton, ex wharf. 

,c1p Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes, £30 per ton; 


Ter ord 


but still 


100“, 


powder, 432 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K 
stations 
Acip CaRBOLIC, IcE CrysTaLs.—Pyice maintained at 63d. per Ib., 


delivered or f.o.b. U.KX. ports, in moderate demand. 
1p Citric, B.P. Crystarts.—Quoted Is. 11}d. per ]b., 
ex store, but not much available for prompt delivery. 
AcID HyDROCHLORIC Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality 
4s. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality 5s. 6d. per carboy, ex 


less 5' 


works, full wagon loads. 

AciD NITRIK So” quality, £24 Ios. per ton, ex station, full truck 
loads 

Acip OXALic, 98 100 On offer from the Continent at 3}d. per 
lb., ex wharf. Spot material quoted 33d. per Ib., ex store. 
In better demand. 

AcID SULPHURIC #2 15s. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality 


£5 15s. per ton for 168 
per ton extra 

4cip Tartaric, B.P. CrystaLts.—Quoted 1s. 4d 
ex wharf, prompt shipment from the Continent 
available at 1s. 44d. per Ib., less 5°,, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—On offer at £5 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
Spot material quoted £5 15s. per ton, ex store 

ALuM, Lump PotasH.—Quoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, 
prompt shipment from the Continent. Crystal meal quoted 
#5 10s. per ton, ex store. 

ANHYDROUS.—Ouoted 94d. per lb 
tainers extra and returnable. > 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump, £37 per ton; powdered, £39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

AmMoNIA Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib 
delivered according to quantity 

AMMONIA MURIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 


quality. Dearsenicated quality, 20s 


per lb 
Spot material 


less 5%, 


AMMONIA, carriage paid, con - 


facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
rystals offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 

i.f. U.K. ports 
ANTIMONY OXIDE, 98 100 —Quoted {£40 per ton, ex wharf, 


prompt shipment from China. 


ARSENIC, WHITE PowWDERED.—Ouoted /18 Ios. per ton, ex wharf 
prompt dispatch from mines. Spot material on offer at 
#19 158. per ton, ex store 

BARIUM CARBONATE, 98/100‘ English material on offer at 
{7 5S. per ton, ex store. Continental quoted /7 per ton, c.i.f 
Uk ports 

ARIUM CHLORIDE.—Rather scarce for prompt delivery, and price 


advanced to about 49 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material 


quoted #10 per ton, 


ACHING POWDER. 


ex store 
British 


manufacturers’ contract price to 

















consumers, 46 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered minimum 4-ton lots 
Contine on offer at 46 1os. per ton, ex wharf 
UM, CHLORIDE.—British manufacturers’ price, £4 5s. to 
+4 15S. per ton, according to quantity and point of delivery 
( tinental material on offer at £3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K 
PERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 Ios. per ton, f.0.1 
rks or £4 12s. 6d. per ton. f.o.b. U.K. ports, for export 
St I Continental material rather higher at about 
{24 5s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports Some spot parcels on offer 
#23 per ton, ex store 
R E, 4 Ouoted £35 10s per ton, c.1.f U.K ports 
Spot material on offer at £38 per ton, ex store. 
UBER SALTS.—English material unchanged at £4 per ton, ex 
store or statio Continental quoted £2 15s. per ton, c.i.f. 
U.K rts 
I D, RED Spc I 1ilable at about /30 10s. per ton 
ex store Offered at £29 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports to come 
ic neenans 
WHITE £35 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
y ACETATI White crvstals quoted £41 15s. per ton, ex store 
Brown on offer at about £40 per ton, ex store 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CaLCINED.—Ouoted £8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 


In moderate demand 


Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinion. 


METHYLATED Sprrit.—Industrial quality, 64 O.P., 
per gallon, less 2° delivered. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—4}d 
lots 


quoted Is. 4d 


per lb. delivered, minimum 4-ton 

Under 4-ton lots, }d. per lb. extra. 

PoTASSIUM CARBONATE, 96/98°,.—Offered from the Continent at 
{25 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material available at {26 
per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100°,, 
ci.f. U.K. ports. 

PoTASSIUM NITRATE.— Refined granulated quality quoted 419 2s. od 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
#20 10s. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CrystTaLts.—Quoted 5]d. per !b., 
ex wharf 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW Offered from the Continent at 
64d. per lb., ex wharf, prompt shipment. Spot material quoted 
6d. per lb., ex store. 

Sopa CAvsTICc Powdered, 98/99%, £17 6d. per ton ; 
76/774, £14 Ios. per ton, and 70/72%, £13 12s. 6d. per ton, 
minimum 4-ton lots, carriage paid on contract. Spot material 
1os. per ton extra. 

Soptum ACETATE.—On offer for prompt delivery at about {21 5s 
per ton, ex store. 

Sopium BIcCARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, 410 10s 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality, 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Quoted 3d. per Ib. delivered buyers’ works 
minimum 4-ton lots. Under 4 and over 2-ton lots, 1/16d. pei 
lb. extra. Under 2-ton lots, 34d. per Ib. 

SopIuM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS).—#5 to 45 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, #7 3s. od. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots with various reductions for contract. 

Sopium HyposuLpHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots 
Pea crystals on offer at 414 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots 

Sopium NITRITE, 100°,.—Quoted 419 Tos. per ton, ex store 

Sop1uM PrussIATE.—In moderate demand. Spot material quoted 
43d. per Ib. ex store 

SopruM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices per ton, ex 

6d. per ton delivered for unground quality. 
quality, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption ;_ solid, 60/62%, 
fg per ton; broken, 60/62%, £10 per ton; crystals, 30/32%, 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material 
5s. per ton extra 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, 
{10 12s. 6d 


PowpDER.—Quoted /23 per ton 
Crystals 20s. per ton extra. 


17S solid 


ton 


per 


works, 
Ground 


50s. 


52s. 


#12 per ton; 
per ton ; 


roll, {10 15s. per ton; rock, 
ground American, 49 5s. per ton; ex 


store. 

Zixc CHLORIDE.—British material, 98/100°%, quoted £24 15s. pel 
ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 98/100% solid on offer from the 
Continent at about £1? 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Pow- 


dered 20s. per ton extra. 
SULPHATE.—Offered from the Continent at about {410 5s. pel 
ton, ex wharf 

NOTE. 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 


ZINC 


The above piices are for bulk business and are not to 





A Big North Wales Quarry Blast 

WHAT is stated to have been the largest quarry blast that has 
taken place in this country was carried out at Lysfaen 
Quarries, near Colwyn Bay, on Tuesday, by J. W. Raynes and 
Co., a subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. The 
quarry which consists of clifts 
100 ft. deep. Meteorolegists, seismologists and experts from 
Government departments and research laboratories 
present at this record explosion, and it was photographed 
with cinema cameras. Nearly four tons of explosives were 
used in the sixteen boreholes made, and a wall of limestone 
200 ft. long and 100 ft. deep, computed to weigh nearly 
40,000 tons, was dislodged. Experts stated afterwards that 
from the point of view of the more speedy and economical 
working of the quarry the experiment was a success, though 
possibly the results were not all that some of them had antici- 
pated. Among the spectators was the former head of the 
quarry company, Mr. J. W. Raynes, whose eighty-first birthday 
occurred on Tuesday. 


was opened 60 vears ago, 
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Manchester Chemical Market 
(FRomM Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, September 13, 1928. 
OPERATIONS in the market for heavy chemical products 
during the past week have been on a somewhat broader basis, 
although much of the ‘‘ spot ’’’ business that is going through 
relates to limited weights and, for the most part, for prompt 
or early delivery. Competition among sellers is very keen, 
and im many cases margins are extremely narrow in 
consequence. Weak sections are occasionally in evidence, 
but generally speaking, values continue to display. 


Heavy Chemicals 

Relatively little change has taken place in the position of 
phosphate of soda, and moderate sales of this material have 
been made at prices varying from about £12 up to £12 Ios. 
per ton. Contract offers of saltcake by home makers continue 
on the basis of £2 12s. 6d. per ton and deliveries of this are 
on a quietly steady scale. With regard to caustic soda, this 
is moving in fair quantities and quotations are quite firm 
at from £13 7s. 6d. per ton, according to quality. Bichromate 
of soda, also, is attracting a fair amount of attention from users 
and offers of quantities are at round 3d. per lb. Chlorate of 
soda is no lower than at last report, but at 23d. to 3d. per lb. 
the tendency seems to be easy, and inquiry this week has been 
comparatively slow. Alkali keeps firm at about £6 2s. 6d. 
per ton, and buying interest in this material remains on a 
fairly satisfactory level. Hyposulphite of soda meets with 
a quiet demand, but quotations are steady, photographic 
being on offer at round £15 Ios. per ton and commercial at 
from {9 to £9 tos. Sulphide of sodium, also, is a rather 
slow section and offers are on a slightly cheaper basis, the 
60-65 per cent. concentrated solid quality selling at about 
£9 los. per ton and the commercial grade at £7 Ios. per ton. 
Bicarbonate of soda is steady and meets with a fair volume 
of inquiry at about f10 Ios. per ton. With regard to prussiate 
of soda, this is in quietly steady request and values are main- 
tained at from 43d. to 5}d. per lb., according to quantity. 
The demand for bleaching powder is on the slow side, with 
offers still available at from £6 15s. to £7 per ton. 

Among the potash compounds, caustic remains firm on the 
basis of £33 5s. per ton for prompt delivery of one to five-ton 
lots, and a moderate trade is being put through. Carbonate 
of potash meets with a quietly steady demand at from £25 
to {25 Ios. per ton. In the case of permanganate of potash, 
sales of this just now are of relatively small volume, but 
prices are about maintained at 54d. per lb. for the B.P. 
material and 4{d. to 5d. for the commercial. Chlorate of 
potash is quiet, but about unchanged on the week at round 
23d. per Ib., with bichromate moving off in fair quantities 
at 4d. to 44d. per lb. There is a moderate inquiry about for 
yellow prussiate of potash at from 63d. to 7}d. per lb., accord- 
ing to quantity. 

The demand for arsenic this week has shown little or no 
improvement, but prices are on much the same basis as before, 
otters varying from £16 15s. to £17 per ton, on rails, for white 
powdered, Cornish makes. Sulphate of copper is in fair 
request at from £25 to £25 5s. per ton. The acetates of lead 
are somewhat steadier than they have been during the last 
tew weeks, with white quality quoted at £40 1os. per ton and 
brown at about £39. Nitrate of lead, however, is quiet and 
still easy at £36 to £36 5s. per ton. Acetate of lime is well 
maintained on comparative scarcity at round 416 Los. per ton 
for grey and £9 for brown. 


Acids and Tar Products 


\vailable supplies of citric acid are not too plentiful, and the 
firmness in this section continues, with current offers now up 
to about 2s. o}d. per lb. With regard to tartaric acid, this is 
in moderate request, and values are held at from Is. 4d. to 
Is. 44d. per lb. Oxalic acid meets with a quietly steady de- 
mand at about 33d. per lb. A fair trade is being put through 
in acetic acid at £67 per ton for the glacial quality and £36 Ios. 
for the commercial 80 per cent. strength. 

For the most part, the tar products are inactive and values 

re weak and uncertain. Sales of pitch are slow and £2 6s, 
per ton, f.o.b., is about the top figure quoted to-day. Creosote 


oil is now quoted at about 64d. per gallon, the demand being 
very moderate. Solvent naphtha is steady and in fair request 
at Is. 13d. per gallon. Both crude and crystal carbolic are rather 
slow at about 2s. 1d. per gallon and 643d. per lb. respectively. 





Sir John Cass Institute : New Session 

THE new session, which extends over about 36 weeks, begins 
at the Sir John Cass Institute, Jewry Street, Aldgate, Lon- 
don, E.C.3, on Thursday, September 20, and students will be 
enrolled on September 17, 18 and 19, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
The institute provides instruction in pure and applied mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, the fermentation industries, 
petroleum technology, gas manufacture, metallurgy, mining, 
modern languages, and arts and crafts. The science courses 
are arranged to meet the requirements of those engaged in 
chemical, metallurgical, electrical, petroleum, and the fer- 
mentation industries, and are held from 6 to to p.m. Full 
facilities are provided in well-equipped laboratories for special] 
investigations and research. The instruction in experimental 
science also provides systematic courses for the examinations 
of London University, the Institute of Chemistry and the 
Institute of Brewing. The principal or the heads of depart- 
ments will be pleased to advise intending students at the 
commencement of the session on the course they should under- 
take. As exemplifying the thorough nature of the courses 
attention may be drawn to the course on the biochemistry of 
fermentation. This includes lectures and laboratory work on 
chemistry, physics, brewing and malting, micro-biology, bot- 
tling and cellar management, botany and vegetable physio- 
logy, applications of engineering, and cooperage, while the 
lecturers include Professor Arthur Harden, Mr. H. Lloyd 
Hind, Dr. J. W. Cook, and numerous others. 





British Artificial Silk Production 

SoME interesting figures on the progress of the artificial silk 
industry of this country have been prepared by the Bankers’ 
Trust Co. of New York. According to its calculations, the 
output of artificial silk yarn in this country during the first 
half of the current year increased from 16,507,812 lb. to 
25,193,674 lb., an expansion of nearly 60 per cent. It is 
stated, however, that the industry has not maintained the 
rate of progress that it made last year, but this is not in the 
least surprising or discouraging. In the first quarter the 
increase was from 7,765,174 lb. to 12,550,391 lb., while in the 
second quarter the increase was from 8,742,638 Ib. to 12,643,253 
lb. The production of waste is reported to have increased 
from 631,179 lb. in the first half of 1927 to 1,009,859 Ib. in 
the first half of this year. There is also a considerable growth 
in our foreign trade in artificial silk, both in yarns and manu- 
factured piece goods. Imports of yarn in the first seven 
months of this year amounted to 1,916,531 lb., an increase 
of about 33 per cent., while exports advanced from 4,063 340 
Ib. to 5,071,849 lb., an increase of about 25 per cent. Exports 
of manufactures also rose substantially—namely, from 
£3,050,155 to £4,476,687—-but there was only a comparatively 
small increase in retained imports of manufactures 





Annual Chemical Dinner 
THE annual chemical dinner will be held in London, at the 
Connaught Rooms, on Friday, November 9, at 7 tor 7.30 p.m 
Dr. G. C. Clayton, C.B.E., M.P., has kindly consented 
to take the chair, and will be accompanied by Mrs. Clayton 
The Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby Gore, M.P., Parlhamentary 


Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, will be the guest of 
the evening. The dinner will be followed by music and dan 
ing. Tickets, 12s. 6d. each, for both ladies and gentlemen 


(including gratuities but not wines), will be obtainable in 
October from Mr. F. A. Greene, Hon. Sec. Annual Chemical 
Dinner, Chemical Industry Club, 2, Whitehall Court, London 
S.W.1. Members of the following Societies and Institutions 
are invited to participate : The Chemical Society, the Institute 
of Chemistry, the Society of Chemical Industry, the Society 
of Public Analysts, the Faraday Society, the Biochemical 
Societv, the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, the Oil 
and Colour Chemists’ Association, the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, and the Chemical Industry Club 
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Company News New Chemical Trade Marks 
Uran Coprrer.—A dividend of $2 is announced, payable Applications for Registration 
on September 30 This list has been specially compiled for us from offictal 
NEVADA CONSOLIDATED COPPER Co \ dividend of 37} sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
cents has been declared, payable on September 30 House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 


Boots’ Pure DruG Co.—An interim dividend of 





t. per annum, less income tax pavable on October 1 
) t T shares, for the quarter 
DOMINION TAR AND CHEMICAL Co The paung inv announce 
an interim dividend for the vear 1928 of 53 per cent., subject 
to tax at 2s. 2d., on the ordinary shares, which is pavable on 
September 21 
EN SH MARGARINE WORKS lhe directors have declared 
nteri! ividend on the cumulative participating preter- 
ence shares at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less income 
tax at 4s. 1 respect of the six months ended June, 1928. 
ONVERWACHT PLATINUM Co.—-The accounts for the year 
ended June 30 show a net profit of £34,080 (against £90,752 
926-27 lwo dividends, amounting to 73 per cent. 
wainst 173 per cent.), have been paid, and the balance for- 
Wwar©i 5 5.3 against £5 21a 
AM \ ZIN DE Bavay's It is announced that 
g of the board of directors, held in Melbourne on 
7, a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum for 
nths ended June 30, 1928, was declared on the whole 
shares of the company, due and payable at the 
tiice of the company on October 10, 1925 Che 
ss and share registers will close on September 24, 





of business, and reopen on 
The dividend 
September 25. 


September 26 at the 


will be paid to share- 


business 


opening 
holders re 


sistered on 


J. M. Newron Virreo-CoLLoip (1925 The statutory 
report states that the total number of ordinary shares allotted 
is 1,500,000 of 2s. each for cash. The total number of deferred 


shares allotted is 1,000,000 of 2s. each issued as fully-paid in 
part satisfaction of the purchase consideration due to the 
liquidator of J. M. Newton Vitreo-Colloid Co., Ltd., pursuant 
to the agreement dated June 8, 1928. The total amount of 
cash received in respect of shares issued wholly for cash is 
£148,444 Payments to September 4, 1928, are as follow : 

Preliminary expenses, including underwriting commission, 
brokerage and stamp duties, £8,616; cash consideration paid 
to vendor, £3,000; expenditure in connection with plant 


machinery, fixtures and furniture, £672; purchase of land, 


£5,451 miscellaneous payments, including purchase of 
material wages salaries and sundry expenses, $1,183 
balance, being cash at bankers, £120,561 total £145 454 





C. Tennant, Sons and Co.’s Expansion 
{nx interesting development is taking place in connection 


with the old-established business of C. Tennant, Sons and 
Co., Lt chemical and metal merchants, etc., of 0, Mincing 
Lane, one of the well-known group of Tennant companies 
The fir was established as long ago as 1811 as a branch of 
the St. Rollox (Glasgow) business, which had been founded 
14 vears earlier, the London branch having a warehouse on 
the Thames for the storage and distribution of chemicals 
manufactured at the Glasgow works. Later the firm became 
interest n sugar and cocoa estates in Trinidad In 1860 

livision of the business took place, John Tennant and his 
Sol ifterwards Sir Charles Tennant) taking over the West 


chemical merchant business being 

John Tennant, Charles Tennant, and 
William Tennant Following the death of Sir Charles Tennant 
in 1906 the firm of C. Tennant 
limited company under the chairmanship of 
the late Lord Glenconner, while in 1909 the West India estate 


India pri and the 
conducted separately by 


yperties 


Sons and Co. was converted 


into a private 


business became Tennants Estates, Ltd., the objects of the 

latter being “‘ to acquire estates and properties in Trinidad 

nd nezuela and to carry on merchant business. A 
interests has now been carried out under which ( 


Sons and Co. have reabsorbed a la rge portion of the 
amily interests in Trinidad controlled by Tennants 
Ltd rhe : 





enlargement of the scope of C. Tennant, 
Sons and Co. has involved the doubling of its capital, while 
Mr. W. A. Tennant, who has been chairman since 1920, is 
retiring in favour of Lord Glenconner, the fourth in direct 
descent from Charles Tennant, the founder of the original 
St. Rollox firm, to be the head of the business 


24 per 


further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to refer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs. 


Ophosition to the Registration of the following Trade Alark 
ml lod a | up to October 5, 1925. 
LACTONAI 

$91,962. Class 1 Chemical substances used in manu- 

factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti- 


corrosives, but not including glue or chemical preparations 


for use as substitutes for glue and not including any goods of 


like kind to any of these excluded goods. Albert Boeh- 
ringer, trading as C. H. Boehringer, Sohn, 40, Schmilinsky- 
strasse, Hamburg 5, Germany ; manufacturer. May 31, 1928 


CANAMEI 
193,706. Class 1 Paints, enamels, 
distempers, japans, lacquers, driers, wood preservatives, wood 


varnishes colours 


stains, anti-corrosive and anti-fouling compositions and anti- 
corrosive oils. The International Paint and Compositions 
Co., Ltd., 31-32, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 manu- 


facturers and general merchants. July 31, 1928 


VOLTIT! 
$92,753- § 2. Chemical 
tural, horticultural, veterinary and sanitary purposes 


agricul- 
British 


substances used for 


lass 


Dyestutis Corporation, Ltd., Hexagon House, Blackley, 
Manchester ; manufacturers. June 27, 1928. (To be Associ- 
ated, Section 24. 

VOLtTIT! 

492,754. Class 4. Raw, or partly prepared, vegetable, 
animal, and mineral substances used in manufactures. British 
Dyestufts Corporation, Ltd., Hexagon MHouse, Blackley, 
Manchester; manufacturers. June 27, 1928 (To be 


Associated, Section 2 i. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 
following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal’’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department — the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise state: 


PHARMACEUTICALS.—A Leghorn firm of merchants desire 
to secure the representation of British exporters of the above 
including bicarbonate of soda, Cinchona bark, Timavelly senna 
Barbados tamarind, iodine salts, and other chemical products 
and medicinal drugs of British origin. (Reference No. 232 


The 





Canadian Cement Trade in 1927 

A FURTHER advance in cement production in Canada was 
recorded in 1927, and asa result a new high mark was set 
up for this industry, accoiding to statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. Shipments during 
the vear reached a grand total of 10,065,865 barrels value 

at $14,391,937, as compared with 8,707,021 barrels at 
$13,013,283 shipped in Plants in Quebec, Ontario 
Menitobe Alberta, and British Columbia were the sources oi 
the total Canadian output. Quebec mills maintained their 
position as leading producers and accounted for 46 per cent 
of the total Canadian production ; Ontario mills contributed 
35 per cent. of the total Alberta’s production advance: 
42 per cent. during the year, but a slight falling-off was 
recorded in sales in Manitoba and British Columbia wea 
of Portland cement into Canada in 1927 totalled 10,354 
barrels. Portland cement exports were recorded at santos 
barrels invoiced at $308,144. The supply of cement made 
available for consumption in Canada in 1927 was the greatest 
on record and amounted to 9,835,525 barrels. Total fixed 
and current assets of the six firms operating in the cement 
industry in Canada in 1927 were $40,500,319. Employment 
was furnished for 2,370 employees. Seventy rotary and six 
vertical kilns were in operation during the year 


19260. 
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Pies BS ye: 


View showing large Chemical 
Manufacturing Plant in operation 


constructed by 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & Co., Lrv. STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


from 
FIRTH STAYBRITE STEEL 


whatever it may be—a mixer—an acid tank FIRTH 
—an evaporating pan—any form of chemica STAYBRITE 
equipment—corrosion will occupy a prominent, if 


not the most important, place in your calculations. Seek, with a yall poms of 





about 15 tons per square inch 
Here, there and everywhere, in the minds of leading 
chemical engineers, FIRTH STAYBRITE STEEL 
is minimising the corrosion factor—the doubts as to 
the useful life of the plant—just because it does 
away once for all with the bogey of chemical attack. 
No other commercial metal can substantiate the claim to a 
longer or more useful list of acids, alkalies, or other conditions 
against which it is practically immune from deterioration. 
Moreover, as a steel for constructional purposes, it possesses 
remarkable mechanical properties. 


THOS. FIRTH «SONS, LTD.,SHEFFIELD 


and an elongation of 55% to 
70°, has exceptional ductility 
combined with maximum 
corrosion-resisting qualities. 
It may be cold-pressed to a 
degree far in advance of the 
so-called ‘Stainless Iron,” 
and, moreover, it presents no 
difficulties in manipulation, 
since it can be welded, sol- 
dered, brazed and_ riveted 
withcut trouble. 
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Hydrocarbon Oil Regulations 
Customs and Excise Orders 
THE Commissioners of Customs and Excise have made regu- 
lations, under date August 10, 1928, in pursuance of Section 5 
of the Finance Act, 1928, which may be cited as the Hydro- 
carbon Oils Regulations (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1928, 
No. 633. H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 5, 2d.) 

It is laid down that no person shall refine elsewhere than 
in a refinery (a) imported hydrocarbon oils (whether alone or 
in mixture with other hydrocarbon oils) or (4) hydrocarbon 
oils produced in the United Kingdom from imported hydro- 
carbon oils. A refiner shall not refine any imported hydro- 
carbon oils (a) in respect of which the rebate provided by 
subsection (3) of Section two of the Finance Act, 1928, has 
been allowed, or (6) mixed with hydrocarbon oils which have 
neither been imported nor produced in the United Kingdom 
from imported hydrocarbon oils 

4 warehousekeeper may mix in his warehouse hydrocarbon 
oils whether imported or not imported and may fill such oils 
into drums, cans or other receptacles, and may subject such 
cils to straining and other methods of cleaning, provided that 
in warehouses which have not been approved as refineries the 
warehousekeeper may not (a) mix light oils with other hydro- 
carbon oils so as to produce an oil which is not a light oil, or 
b) subject any hydrocarbon oils to distillation, cracking or 
any other treatment. A warelhousekeeper shall not, without 
the special permission of the Commissioners, subject any 
hydrocarbon oils in his warehouse to any process not author- 
ised by this regulation. 

At every warehouse approved by the Commissioners for 
the treatment and storage of hydrecarbon oils, the warehouse- 
keeper shal! render to the proper officer in respect of each 
calendar month a return showing the quantities of hydro- 
carbon oils taken for refining and the products of each descrip- 
tion from refining, the quantity of light oils used in the 
manufacture ot mixtures or preparations containing hydro- 
carbon oils, and the quantities and descriptions of mixtures 
or preparations containing hydrocarbon oils manufactured. 

The regulations also deal with conditions of warehousing ; 

ccounts and stock-accounts ; 
officers of Customs and Excise, etc. 


inspection of warehouses by 





Canadian Chemical Works Expanding 
SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS, LTD., a subsidiary of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co., operating the Canadian Electro-Pro- 
ducts Co., Ltd., and the Canada Carbide Co., Ltd., at Shawini- 
gan Falls, is making extensive additions to plant in the way 
of new buildings and improved equipment. The largest piece 
of work is the erection of a rotary lime-burning plant consist- 
ing of two rotary lime kilns equipped with pulverised coal- 
burning equipment and the most modern type of elevating 
and conveying machinery. The cost will be about $300,000. 
Approximately $150,000 is also being spent on new equip- 
ment for the quarry at Bedford 
an electrically driven crusher 


Ouebec. This will consist of 
and electrically driven screens, 
daily of 
kilns at Shawinigan Falls. 
at Shawinigan Falls 

conveying ot mate- 
7 


plant comp! ly up to modern stan- 


pr vide 1.000 tons 
crushed limestone to the rotary lime 
Large expen 


in connectio! 


elevators, and convevors t 


nade 
the handling and 


litures are also being 1 


with raw 


as t brine the 





Dangerous Drugs 


1 down by an Order in ¢ l 


ouncil that September 25 
the appointed day for the commencement of the 
Act The latter Act was passed in 
F. 1920 and 1023 S80 lar as was neces- 
given to the International Opium 
Convention signe: seneva on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment on February 19, 1925. A further Order in Council, 
dated August 14, declares that Part III of the Dargerous 
Drugs Act, 1920, shall henceforth apply to benzoyl-morphine 
dibydro-ox\ l and their salts, an 


mixture Or extract containing them 


Dangerous Drugs 
order to amend th 
sary to enable effect t 
l at ( 


] 4 . y ] . ? 
odeinone ainyarocodeinone 


to any preparation 


\ I po! 
This has been done on the ground that, if improperly used. the 
substances mentioned are productive of ill-effects of the same 


nature as those produced by morphine or cocains 


— 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
vesponsible for any errors that may occur. 


Receivership 
IGLODINE CO., LTD. (R., 15/9/28.) J. W. Armstrong 


Incorporated Accountant, of Northern Insurance Buildings, 
2, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was appointed 
Receiver on September 4, 1928, under powers contained} in 
debentures dated January 17, 1917. 





New Companies Registered 
ALUMINIUM (II), LTD. Registered September 8, 


Nominal capital, {100 in {1 shares. Objects: To carry on the 
business of dealers in aluminium and all similar metals, winners 
and workers of aluminium, sodium or iron, dealers in calcium 
carbide, mechanical, electrical, automobile, aeronautical, radio: 
and general technical engineers, etc. A director: W. V. 
Esperson, Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 

ASBESTOS AND GENERAL TRUST, LTD. Registered 
as a “ public’? company on September 5. Nom. capital, 
£220,000 in 720,000 preferred ordinary shares of. 5s. each 
and 800,000 deferred ordinary shares of ts. each. To acquire 
asbestos and other mines, mining claims and rights, oilfields, 
petroleum rights and concessions, lands of every description, 
to acquire the undertaking of the Anglo-Bolivian Rubber 
and Trading Co., Ltd. (incorporated in 1921), to adopt an 
agreement with the said old company and its liquidator. 
Directors: E. Dutchman, Swan House, Great Swan Alley, 
London, E.C.2; A. G. Pryce-Williams, and Rowland Cave- 
Browne-Cave. 


FUEL CONVERSION, LTD., 170, Piccadilly, 
Registered as a “‘ private ’’ company on September 5. 
capital, £22,000 in #1 shares. To adopt agreements (1) with 
H. Tevis and (2) with R. E. Goldsbrough, and to carry on 
the business of treating mineial oils and other hydro-carbons, 
coals and bituminous minerals by such processes as may 
seem expedient ; manufacturers of and dealers in gas and 
other products from mineral oils and other hydro carbons, 


etc. 

HARRISON’S LIMEWORKS, LTD. Registered Sep- 
tember 8. Nominal capital, £25,000 in {1 shares (5,000 7 per 
cent. cumulative preference and 20,000 ordinary). To acquire 
the business of a lime merchant carried on by Joseph Harrison 
at Flusco, Newbiggin, Pacre, Cumberland. Directors ; Joseph 
Harrison, Hunter House, Penrith ; F. Harrison, John Harrison, 
James Harrison. 


London. 
Nominal 





Benn Brothers’ Other Journais 

THE CABINET MAKER 

Metallic Bedsteads ; 

sale Furniture 
Exhibition 


Second Lancashire Exhibition Num! 
Lancashire Trade Review ; Manchester Whole- 
Exhibition Metal Furnishing; Machine Tool 


[HE ELECTRICIAN Sub-Station Density,” by C. G. Watson 
The Testing of D.C. Traction Motors,’’ by Wallace Forti; Indus- 
trial Lighting Equipment. 
PHE FRUIT GROWER 
in Fruit Marketing 


setter Fruit Production ; 
Strawberrv Certification 


Making Hist 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Hunting in the Dolomites; 
Evening Primroses ; Potting Bulbs. 

[HE Wortp.—The Onuality of 
Valuation of Undertakings for 
Quality of Domestic Coke. 


Show. of 
Violets 


Autumn 
How to 


Roses 


riant 
and Grow Them 
GAS Sulphate of Am: 
Purposes of Rating 


Gas 
THE HARDWARE TRADE JOURNAL. 
New and Improved Heating 
Ironmongers’ Hidden Losses 
THE TIMBER TRADES JOURNAL.—Marking Timber 
The Problem of the Home Grown Trade : 


Increase in Girth; Sawmill 
Moulding 


Annual Heating Number 
Requisites for the Coming Season; 
Metal Prices Chart 


Properly 
The Living Tree 


Interesting Points about Spuind! 











